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ITALY. 


Ee like England, has lately had a Ministerial crisis, 
and the Italian, like the English crisis, has ended in the 
same Ministry returning to office because no other Ministry 
was prepared to take its place. The origin of the Italian diffi- 
culty was not what would have seemed at first sight an ade- 
quate one. There wasno grand debate, no array of Ministerial 
and Opposition forces, no canvassing in the country of a point 
of public interest. Those who made the Ministry fall had nocon- 
ception of what they were doing; and the Ministry certainly 
appears to have been to blame for not calling attention before- 
hand to what it thought to be the importance of the issue. Still 
the issue was of very considerable importance, and the firm- 


of Finance, whose department the vote concerned, is likely 
to have a very wholesome effect. The Munister of Marine 
had recommended that a sum of six millions of francs should 
be expended on the arsenal of Taranto. As usual, the pro- 
posal was referred to a Committee, and the Committee did 
not think that the expenditure was nearly large enough 
for the object in view, and advised that twenty-three, in- 
stead of six millions, should be devoted to the arsenal. 
The Bill, as modified by the Committee, came before the 
Chamber, and the clauses granting the sum, as increased 
by the Committee, were voted without any formal division 
being taken. Only one of the Ministry was in the House, 
no serious remonstrance was made, and although those who 
voted the money knew they were voting more than the 
Government thought it wise to ask for, they had no reason to 
apprehend that any serious question of Ministerial policy was 
involved. After the vote of the sum had been taken, and be- 
fore the remaining clauses came under discussion, Signor 
Sexia, the Finance Minister, rushed into the House and stated 
that the Ministry regarded the course taken by the Chamber 
as so fatal a blow to the Government that it must ask for an 
adjournment in order to consider its position, and the next 
day the Ministers placed their resignation in the hands of the 
Kine. It was in vain that some of those who had joined in 
defeating the Ministry protested that they had no wish to 
defeat it, and only had voted as they had done because they 
considered that the question before them was one which every 
Ministry would naturally regard as an open one. But the 
Minister of FINANCE insisted on resigning, and he is so incon- 
testably the ablest and most influential man in the Ministry 
that his colleagues had no choice but to leave office if he left 
it, What he urged was that Italy above all things must as- 
sure its financial position, and that he had been working out a 
policy for years by which the finances of the country were 
gradually being placed on a sound footing. It was fatal to 
sueh a policy if) the Chamber took on itself to spend seven- 
teen millions more than he could find money for, while it 
invariably threw every possible obstacle in his way if he pro- 
posed new taxes. There can be no doubt that he was right. 
The sum in question was not very large. The expenditure 
of the twenty-three millions was to be spread over ten years, 
so that the Committee had only pledged him to find about 
80,0001. sterling a year. But every halfpenny has to be 


watched with the most zealous vigilance if a country like 
Italy, with so many burdens to bear and so many obstacles to 
overcome, is ever to see the day when the accustomed deficit 
will disappear. ‘The Chamber must support the Govern- 
ment in adhering to the paths of rigid economy, or Italy will 
never be solvent; and SELLA was, no doubt, quite right 
in saying that he could not regard even 80,000/. a year as a_ 
trifle, and that to cast the necessity of finding it on him would 

derange all his plans. It was quite worth a Ministerial crisis | 
in order to have it solemnly recorded that the Chamber must 

not interfere in.the direction of extravagance if it wished to 


uphold the national credit. Where, according to English 
notions, we should have thought the Minister erred, was not 
in attaching so great an importance to the vote, but in letting 
the vote be taken in his absence, and without any attempt 
beforehand to explain to the deputies the real gravity of the 
step they were taking. 

The cause of the resignation of the Ministry appeared to 
many observers so inadequate that they conceived it to have 
had a deeper design than was suffered to show itself. The 
great Bill of the Session—the Religious Corporations Bill— 
was on the eve of coming on for discussion ; and it was known 
that a large portion, and probably the majority, of the depu- 
ties was opposed to it on the ground that it did not deal with 
these corporations in a sufficiently sweeping and wholesale 
manner. It was suspected that the Ministry went out of office 
on an insignificant question of finance in order that either 
they might escape from the disagreeable task of having to press 
on a measure the success of which was doubtful, or that, if 
they resumed office, they might be able to bargain that they 
should be supported in their Religious Corporations Bill. As 
a matter of fact, all the statesmen to whom the Kune applied 
to form a Ministry replied that no change of Ministry was 
really possible, as the suspense in which the public was being 
kept as to the fate of the Bill was creating a dangerous agitation, 
and no other Bill than that of the Ministry which had just 
resigned could be prepared without great loss of time. 
Signor Lanza, too, the President of the Ministry, whose part 
in the Government of which he is the nominal. chief is to 
watch the combinations of friends and enemies, and to fill in 
a dignified manner the post of a Parliamentary Whip, had 
interviews, before he would resunre office, with many persons 
as to whose course in regard to the Religious Corporations 
Bill he was in doubt. Although, therefore, the earnest- 
ness with which SeLLa protested against interference with 
his financial policy is too much in harmony with his 
character and antecedents to make the suspicion admissible 
that he was feigning or exaggerating in order to serve a 
remote purpose, it is apparently true that the crisis has been 
very useful to the Ministry in smoothing the way for. the 
progress of their great measure. The Government has all 
along set itself to frame a Bill with regard to the Religious 
Corporations which, without departing from the recognized 
doctrines of Italian statesmanship, should yet make it possi- 
ble to avoid an open breach with the Pope and the Papal 
party. Their original proposals were referred to a Com- 
mittee which judged them too vacillating and timid, 
and amended them so as to make them more vigorous and 
decisive, and so as to embody in them incontestably the 
three fundamental tenets of Italian Liberals as regards such 
bodies—that the State shall judge which of them, as subserving 
no object of public utility, shall be dissolved; that their 
buildings shall be subject to expropriation for public pur- 
poses; and that they shall cease to hold lands, an equivalent 
in the funds being given them. The Government has sub- 
sequently adopted the recommendations of the Committee, and 
virtually it is the Bill of the Committee that the Chamber 
has now under discussion. But the Bill is avowedly moulded 
on the assumption that the position of the Pore in Rome is to 
be accepted to some degree as an exceptional one, so that 
privileges shall be allowed to religious corporations in Rome 
which would not be permitted to exist in any other Italian 
town. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Visconti Venosra, 
in introducing the Bill, stated with perfect frankness the 
views of the Government on this head. Italy, he urged, must 
recognize the cosmopolitan character of the Pore’s government, 
and must leave him the nm machinery of his rule. 
The Government thought it quite right to take the buildings of 
the Orders when n , and to rescue Italian land from 


their administration; but it could not refuse to acknowledge 
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that the Generals of these Orders were the instruments through 
which a vast spiritual dominion was worked, and they thought 
that the Pope, if he was not to be driven into exile, must find 
in Rome the means of carrying on his government. The 
Minister was also able to add an argument which he hoped 
might catch the faney of his hearers. The heads of the 
clerical party, he observed, while they carried on their spiritual 
government from Rome, became naturally absorbed in the 
management of a vast variety of business outside Italy, and had 
not much leisure for hampering and thwarting the Italian 
Government. But if it became impossible for them to find 
the machinery of government in Rome, they would devote 
their energies to carrying on a much more active warfare 
against the new order of things in Italy, and it would give 
them a great advantage to start with if they could show that 
they had a distinct grievance, and had been violently pre- 
vented from doing in the sphere of spiritual affairs what the 
interests of the Church required. 


The tactics or the arguments of the Ministry have produced 
a considerable impression, and the prospects of their Bill are 
now said to be much brighter than they were. They have 
ziso received some kind of help from two very different 
quarters. The Pore appears to be anxious not to push his 
quarrel too far, and is more conciliatory than usual at a time 
when, if he were as profuse in execrations as has been his 
habit, he might easily make the passing of a Bill impossible 
which, bad as he must think it, is a great deal better than the 
measure which, if the present Italian Government were defeated, 
would be sure to be substituted for it. On the other hand, 
the Chamber has been alarmed and disgusted by the violence 
of a foolish mob which gathered together in order to pro- 
test against the Bill as far too favourable to the priests, and 
which, after driving a statesman so well known as MINGHETTI 
to seek refuge in a barrack, had to be dispersed by 
the troops, not without loss of life. Deputies who have been 
inclined to sympathize with the popular feeling in favour 
of a stronger measure will be inclined to learn from this prac- 
tical lesson that mobs are not the best judges of what ought to be 
done to solve the critical and complicated questions which the 
new relations of Italy and the Papacy force on the attention 
of statesmen. It is satisfactory to find that the Government 
showed itself both calm and firm, and that it inspired full 
confidence that order would be maintained. A similar de- 
monstration was, indeed, prohibited at Naples withof any 
opposition, and in several instances the Government has 
recently shown that it can uphold the law as between the 
priests and their enemies, and can make both parties respect it. 
The Bishop of Mantua, for example, has lately been sentenced 
to be imprisoned and fined for preaching a sermon calculated, in 
the language of Italian law, to bring the institutionsof the country 
intocontempt, and to stir up the hatred of one classagainstanother. 
On the other hand, a few days ago there was a pilgrimage to 
Caravaggio, attended by sixty thousand persons and headed 
by seven bishops, which was conducted without the slightest 
disturbance of the peace—a state of things whjch fervent 
Catholics in many French towns may regard with honest envy. 
A Government which can both punish priests and protect 
them is exactly what the Italians want, and the respect it 
awakens must make it easier for their Bill to pass. Nor has 
the good fortune which seems always to befriend Italian 
Ministries been wanting at this crisis to the present Govern- 
ment. At a moment when there must be many Italians 
who are not quite sure whether they ought to go so 
far as is proposed in restricting the power of the Church, a 
band of French pilgrims under the leadership of a Viscount 
Damas has thought fit to wait on the Pore and assure him 
that, if things go on well, France will soon be down on Italy, 
rescue Rome from the grasp of sacrilegious men, and give the 
Pore hisownagain. ‘The Pope was very guarded in his reply, 
and took care to say nothing that could make the Italians 
think he was looking for the advent of these new Crusaders. 
But the mischief was done, and although the organs of Italian 
opinion said very truly that there was no great reason to fear 
lest France should go to war in such a cause, yet they 
appealed naturally enough to the sentiments of national in- 
dependence, and jotism will make waverers resolve 
that they will not hesitate under the threats of foreigners to 
help in fulfilling the wishes of Italy. 


MR. STANSFELD ON BOUNDARIES. 
APR: STANSFELD’S Committee will not find the read- 
justment of local boundaries an easy task. As Mr. 
Cross reminded the House, modern divisions have been made 


with an express regard to practical convenience. The shape of 
the country, the direction and character of roads and railways, 
and many other circumstances, must be taken into considera- 
tion in the formation of a Union, and the accidental connexion 
for purposes of relief of parishes situated in different counties 
has been found, as might have been expected, entirely un- 
objectionable. Mr. SransFeLp prudently shrinks from alter- 
ing the boundaries of counties for political purposes, which 
seem to consist exclusively in the return of members to Par- 
liament. As all large counties have long since been sub- 
divided into electoral districts, the unity which Mr. StansFELD 
proposes to retain will be entirely imaginary or nominal. 
The administrative county will be merely an aggregation of 
parishes or Unions, without a recognized name, and without 
traditional associations. The substitution of departments for 
the old French provinces was a part of the revolutionary 
policy of breaking off all connexion with the past. As the 
year was to date from the establishment of the Republic, 
and as weights and measures were remodelled under 
new and barbarous names, it was perfectly consistent to 
transform Normandy and Gascony into a certain num- 
ber of administrative districts. No change could be 
more disagreeable to English feeling than the abolition of the 
existing division of the kingdom into counties; but the ex- 
periment must be tried if the scheme of Local Government 
which Mr. STaNsFELD apparently intends to frame is adopted 
by Parliament. Mr. Goscuen’s Bill of 1871 provided local 
governing bodies to be constituted on an ascending scale by a 
double or threefold system of election from parishes to 
counties. If the project is revived, it will evidently be indis- 
pensable to include the constituent parts within the boundaries 
of the county or department. Mr. SransFELD proposes to 


make a single rate, to be afterwards distributed according to ‘ 


certain rules between the larger and smaller administrative 
districts. There may be much advantage in a uniform 
valuation for all purposes of local and general taxation; and 
if England were a new country ready to be cut into squares 
like #he more modern States of the American Union, it would 
be unwise to invent anomalies, or to allowgone boundary to 
overlap another; but as long as the counties Mave any practical 
existence, an artificial symmetry can only be obtained by 
arbitrary disregard of practical expediency. 

The withdrawal from the Justices assembled in Quarter 
Sessions of their financial functions has long been foreseen. 
They agp more liberal, better informed, and altogether more 
competent to their duties than their probable successors, but 
they have the merit or the misfortune of not having been elected. 
As the principal inhabitants of counties, the magistrates on 
the whole virtually represent property and intelligence; and 
experience shows that in questions of expenditure they 
incline rather to parsimony than to extravagance; but county 
financial Boards may probably be more popular, and ail 
parties have at different times countenanced a change which 
perhaps none of them heartily approve. The County Board 
of the future must represent all the parishes and Unions 
within the limits of its jurisdiction; and consequently new 
counties must be created for the purpose. ‘The opposite 
process of cutting up Unions which extend into more 
than one county would in many cases cause grave incon- 
venience. It 1s for the most part indispensable that 


the elected Guardians should frequent the same market $ 


town, so that they may combine the discharge of their official 
duties with the transaction of their private business. In 
a few instances the boundaries of Unions may require 
re-arrangement ; but wherever an alteration is necessary, it is 
not likely to promote the coincidence of boundaries which 
Mr. SransFeLD thinks desirable. It may on the whole be 
assumed that the Committee will approve the proposal to 
form new administrative counties; but it may be doubted 
whether the House of Commons will sanction the inno- 
vation. Every county is proud of itself and of its history; 
and its inhabitants will feel that it has no longer a 
reason for existence when it has nothing to do but to 
return one or more sets of members to Parliament. The 
Guardians of Unions will in all probability form the con- 
stituency which is to elect the County Board; nor is it 
easy to devise a better provincial constitution if the local 
government is to have a representative character. The change 
is not absolutely necessary as a condition of uniformity of 
taxation. The county rate is at present levied with the poor 
rate, and where a Union extends into more than one county, 
no difficulty is found in appropriating to their proper destina~. 
tion the contributions of the various parishes. In general it. 
may be said that the readjustment of boundaries is required, 
not for the correction of practical abuses, but as a step to the. 
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establishment of a new system of local government. If Par- 
liament should eventually determine on maintaining the actual 
limits of counties, Mr. STaNsFELD or his successor will be com- 
pelied to devise some different scheme of local adminis- 


tration. 

If all other difficulties are overcome, the Committee, what- 
ever ability and industry it may exhibit, must necessarily 
delegate to others the most important part of its work. It is 
only by local inquiry that the most convenient boundaries can 
be even approximately determined. Administrative districts 4 
marked out on an ordnance map would be probably more 
anomalous than the historical counties which they are to 
supersede. Ambitious nations have sometimes selected moun- 
tains, and sometimes rivers, as natural boundaries, according 
to their own interests, and they have the excuse that both one 
barrier and the other may, according to circumstances, really 
form a practical line of separation. In a low country 
a large river crossed by bridges only at infrequent intervals 
sometimes divides the inhabitants of either bank from one 
another for all ordinary purposes of society and business, 
although they may by accident be politically united in the 
same country. In hill countries, on the other hand, although 
streams may be difficult of passage, each river basin holds a 
single community, while valleys at moderate distances from 
one another have no connexion by practicable roads. 
Some counties are for many miles divided by rivers, 
while for all kinds of traffic the dwellers on both 
sides use the same common road. In modern times rail- 
ways have in numerous cases surmounted natural obstacles 
of mountain and river, bringing together communities which 
had been distant from time immemorial. It is probably rather 
with a view to the avoidance of opposition than from sanguine 
belief in the competence of a Parliamentary Committee, that 
the Government has delegated to others a task which it could 
have itself performed more efficiently. The reports of Commis- 
sioners instructed to collect information on the spot must neces- 
sarily be the foundation of any scheme for the readjustment 
of boundaries. When Parliament had determined on adopting 
the principle of the Municipal Corporations Bill, Commis- 
sioners were sent to fix the boundaries of every borough to the 
best of their judgment. The same course will inevitably be 
adopted in the demarcation of new counties, when Parliament 
has authorized the change. Mr. STansFELp scarcely seems to 
appreciate the difficulty of creating new counties overlapping 
the boundaries of the old. He had, it is true, only a choice 
of embarrassments, for the House of Commons would almost 
certainly have rejected a proposal for the abolition of the 
ancient division into counties; but the same end will be 
gradually attained if new administrative districts of similar 
magnitude are created. If local government is to be 
uniform, the commission of the peace must be issued with 
respect to the new districts rather than to the existing 
counties; yet it will be awkward to create lord-lieutenants 
of nameless aggregations of parishes. 


MR. O'KEEFFE AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
B* a very small majority the House of Commons has 
decided to allow the discussion on the treatment of Mr. 
O’Keerre by the National Board to be postponed until the 
members of the Board whose conduct has been impugned 


_ have had an opportunity of defending themselves before a Select 


Committee. Mr. Bouverie, towards the end of last Session, 
when the vote for National Education in Ireland was proposed, 
took the opportunity of moving what amounted to a direct 
vote of censure on the Commissioners, and he only withdrew 
it because Mr. GLapstone, who gave him plainly to under- 
stand that he also thought the Commissioners to blame, 
appealed to him not to prejudge the matter before the Com- 
missioners had had time to reconsider their course of action. 
The Commissioners took time to reconsider it, and resolved 
to persevere. They had dismissed Mr. O’Kerrre from the 
managership of the Callan schools, and, as they held that 
they had rightly dismissed him, they declined to rescind 
their vote, Mr. Bouverte accordingly gave notice early 
this Session that he would again bring forward his 
vote of censure on the Commissioners; but he was induced to 
adjourn it until the documents bearing on the question had been 
printed and placed in possession of members. These documents 
have now been printed, and Mr. Bouverte’s motion was coming 
on for discussion next Tuesday, when suddenly the Government 
mterposed, and on Thursday night asked that, in accordance 
with a request of those Commissioners whose votes had deter- 
mined the action of the Board, a Select Committee might be 


appointed to hear what these Commissioners had got to say. 
The Government supported the appeal of the Commissioners. 


on the ground that men ought not to be condemned unheard. 
It was precisely, as Mr. CARDWELL pointed out, for not i 
Mr. O’Keerre before they condemned him that it was p 

to censure the Commissioners, and ‘it would be highly incon- 
sistent if the House subjected them to the very treatment which 
the House is asked to censure them for having applied to Mr. 
O’Kerrre. When a Government proposes that men shall be 
heard before being condemned, very strong influences make 
the House ready to concur. To refuse is at once to defeat the 
Government and to incur the reproach of acting unjustly. 
The House accordingly assented to the proposal of Lord 
HakrtinGTon on Thursday night, but it did so very reluctantly. 
Nor is this reluctance at all inexplicable. It is very easy to 
see how the course pursued by the Commissioners threatens 


to rob the House of its power of pronouncing its opinion on . 


any point of public interest where the conduct and character 
of individuals are concerned. If the facts are obscure or con- 
tested, it may be necessary that a Select Committee should 
investigate them; but here there is no doubt at all about the 
facts. The Board has been for a whole year engaged on the 
case, and everything bearing on it has been elicited and put 
into print, and any member who chooses may read all that 
there is to be said about it. What the Commissioners say 
they fear is lest their motives should be misunderstood. 
Nothing can be clearer than the general reasoning on which 
they proceeded, and the only question is whether it was right 
or wrong. What they now ask is that the hands of the House 
shall be tied until thirteen Irish gentlemen have had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their motives to a Select Committee. 
The concession of their request may easily, unless care be 
taken, establish a very dangerous precedent. Persons whose 
conduct is to be impugned in the House of Commons can 
wait until a day or two before what they have reason to 
fear will be an adverse vote is taken, and then claim to have 
the case stand over until they have explained to five members 
in a committee-room, not what they have done, but why they 
think what they have done is right. As it happens, the Com- 
missioners have explained all their motives over and over 
again, in every possible sort of way. More especially Chief 
Baron Pigotr has recently issued a pamphlet explaining and 
enforcing the views of the Commissioners attacked in a 
perfectly exhaustive manner. If the Commissioners wish to 
explain their motives to the Select Committee, they cannot do 
better than each read the Cuier Baron’s pamphlet to their 
afflicted hearers. It certainly seems a maneuvre of which the 
House may be reasonably apprehensive, that men on whom 
a vote of censure stands for immediate discussion should 
manage to avert the blow until the substance of a pamphlet, 
which any one might get through in half an hour, has been 
gone through thirteen times in a room upstairs. 

The Commissioners seem to be afraid of having the judg- 
ment of the House pronounced on their conduct, and it is 
natural therefore to suspect that their case is weaker than 
they would willingly allow. ‘The Government, too, is certainly 
not very strongly in their favour. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE last Session had not a word to say in their defence, and 
on Thursday he gave no reason to suppose that his opinion 
was changed ; while Lord Harrineton and Mr. Carpwett, the 
only Ministers who took part in the debate, carefully abstained 
from any expression which could be taken as signifying that 
in their opinion the Commissioners had acted rightly. But 
the Commissioners seem really to have a very fair case. In 
the first place, there is no pretence whatever for saying 
that the question was one between subserviency to Ultra- 
montanism and Pretestant or Catholic independence. The final 
action of the Board was determined by a majority of 
eleven against seven. Of the eleven who constit the 
majority, five were Protestants, and among the Catholics 
was the Curer Baroy, who has always been one of the 
staunchest supporters of the Queen’s Colleges in opposition to 
the hierarchy of his Church. The only real point in issue is 
whether, when the Board received a certificate from the Roman 
Cutholic Bishop of Ossory to the effect that Mr. O’Keerre 
was suspended, they were right in treating this certificate as 
conclusive, and in refusing to recognize Mr. O’Keerre as 
parish priest of Callan until the suspension was removed. 
It is said that they ought to have deferred action until they 
had heard what Mr. O’Kererre had to say on the matter, and 
that they should have imitated the course taken by the Poor 
Law Board, which removed Mr. O’Kerrre from the -chap- 
laincy of the workhouse in ence of his suspension, but 


did not do so until they had communicated with him. The Poor 
Law Board, however, did not do anything more than allow 
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Mr. O’Keerre an opportunity of showing, if he could, that the 
certificate of his Bishop was not a genuine document. They 
entirely declined to allow him to go into any further question, 
and removed him from his chaplaincy long before the 
National Board removed him from his managership. But the 
National Board did really as much for Mr. O’Keerre as the 
Poor Law Board did ; for they informed him that he was re- 
moved from the ip because a certificate of his 
suspension had been received from his Bishop, and if this 
certificate had not been really given by the Bishop, Mr. 
O’Kerere would at once have said so. What those who 
complain of the action of the Board mean by saying that Mr. 
O’Keerre ought to have been heard before he was condemned 
is, that he ought to have been allowed an opportunity 
of showing that he had not been properly suspended. To 
this the Board reply that it has been their invariable practice, 
established ne 4 by precedents, to accept the certificate of 
the ecclesiastical superior of the manager as final, and they 
have acted on this principle in dealing with Presbyterians as 
well as with Catholics. If they did not do so, they would 
have, it is said, to try the propriety of the course taken on 
each occasion by the heads of each religious body. They 
would have to pronounce judgment on cardinals and bishops, 
and elders, and assemblies, and, to say nothing of their having 
no adequate machinery for such a task, they could not carry 
on the system of mixed education at all if they thus made 
themselves the arbiters of strife between different members of 
a community. It is true that a priest or a Presbyterian 
minister may have been unjustly suspended according to the 
rules of his own religious body, or that those rules may be, in the 
eyes of outsiders, unfair and oppressive. But the Board have, 
as they urge, no mission to inquire into this injustice, and 
have only to think how they can carry on their practical 
work; and for this practical work an adherence to the rule 
that the certificate of the proper ecclesiastical superior that a 
priest or clergyman or minister has been suspended must be 
taken as conclusive proof, and the Board can no longer deal 
with the suspended person on the footing which he occupied 
before the fact of his suspension was notitied to them. 

If the Board had on this occasion departed from their rule, 
and examined into the facts, they would, it is said, have dis- 
covered two things which ought to have prevented them from 
seeing in Mr. O’Keerre’s suspension a reason for summarily 
removing him from the managership. In the first place, 
they would have found out that he was suspended because 
he had brought an action in a court of law against a 
brother priest, which is contrary to the regulations of 
the Papacy, and that he was going to litigate in every 
possible form permitted by the law in order to get an 
opinion from lay judges that this was not a proper ground for 
suspending him. In the next place, they would have dis- 
covered that he had not been suspended by the proper 
authority—his own Bishop—but by Cardinal CULLEN, who, as 
an archbishop, has only appellate, not primary jurisdiction, 
and who obtained special authority from Rome to deal with 
the case by virtue of a rescript the authority of which is, it 
is said, void in Ireland under a statute of Exizasetn. If they 
had discovered these points, what, unless they still persisted 
in removing Mr. O’Keerre, could they have done? They 
could have taken one of two courses. They could have them- 
selves pronounced judgment on one or both of the very difficult 
legal questions suggested by the facts elicited—the ques- 
tion whether an agreement not to sue in a court of law 
is legally binding on a priest, and the question whether the 
statute of ExizabetTH is still in force, and, if so, whether its 
operation affected the validity of the suspension. It is this 
course that Dr. Batt, when speaking on Thursday, blamed 
the Board for not taking. He said that the Board should 
have allowed Mr. O’Keerre to show that, though his Bishop 
certified that he had been suspended, yet he had not been 
suspended by his Bishop, but by a person who had no autho- 
rity to suspend him except by virtue of a Papal rescript ; and 
that the Board on hearing this should have perceived that the 


use of such a rescript touched the Royal supremacy, and have | 


allowed it no force, and reinstated Mr. O’Keerre in his 
managership. The duty of the Board was, accordingly, 
to decide a difficult legal question without argument, and 
to decide it in the sense which Dr. Bat thinks the 
right one. Or, secondly, the Board might have refused 
to make any legal decision itself, but might have taken 
cognisance of the intention of Mr. O’Kezrre to raise 
these points before the proper legal tribunals, and might 
have continued him in his managership until the courts of 
law had pronounced against him. [If so, the rule of the 
Board ought to be that, if they receive a certificate of 


suspension, and the person suspended informs them that he 
intends to test in a court of law whether he has been 
properly suspended, they ought to treat him as not suspended, 
and to continue him as a duly qualified manager of schools 
until the House of Lords has pronounced him in the wrong, 
or until he has been brought to confess that he cannot afford 
to take his case to the House of Lords. This is to state the 
theory in an extreme shape, but it is useful sometimes to see 
what theories come to if they are pushed as far as they will 
go. Let us, however, admit that there is much to be said 
both for the Board adopting such a rule and against it. 
On the one hand, there is something, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable in allowing a Board administering Parliamentary 
funds to prejudge the issue against a man who is 
combating what may be ecclesiastical tyranny, and to 
cut off his money until the law has pronounced for him. 
On the other hand, there is the great practical difficulty of 
carrying on mixed education if a Board treats as not suspended 
a person whom the heads of his religious community treat as 
suspended, and if they let this state of things go on as long 
as this person can find funds for litigation. Justice may be 
on the one side and expediency on the other; but even if 
the House of Commons, which, as it has to grant the money, 
may decide how it shall be spent, should decide that the 
Board ought to be governed by a new rule, there seems no 
occasion for censuring the Board for having in this case ad- 
hered to a different rule. The rule to which they adhered 
was one of long standing, it had hitherto been applied to 
Catholics and Protestants alike without complaint, and the 
Board honestly believed that it was a wise rule in itself and 
perfectly defensible, if due regard was had to the circumstances 
under which national education is carried on in Ireland. 


RUSSIAN POLICY IN ASIA, 


= authorized commentary on a recent debate in the 


House of Commons which has been published in the 
Moscow and St. Petersburg papers amounts to an official re- 
pudiation of the understanding which was established three 
months ago between the English and Russian Governments. 
There was from the first reason to fear that the parties to the 
negotiation might hereafter attach different meunings to the 
terms of the agreement. Lord CLArENDoN’s original project 
of a neutral zone had been abandoned in the course of the dis- 
cussion; and it was finally settled that Russia should not in- 
terfere by influence or by force in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
A difficulty which had arisen in determining the frontiers of 
Afghanistan was removed by Prince GorTcuakorr’s courteous 
admission that the English Government had greater facilities 
than his own for acquiring accurate information on the geo- 
graphy and politics of the remote frontier districts; and he 
added that the Governor-General of Turkestan had abstained 
from sending officers of his own to ascertain the facts, because 
he wished neither to excite unfounded expectations among 
the natives nor to cause uneasiness to the Indian authorities. 
At the close of his despatch the Russian CuaNceLLor expressed 
a confidence that the paramount influence of England over 
Afghanistan would be used to prevent the AmcER trom com- 
mitting any encroachments on his neighbours. Lord Gran- 
VILLE may possibly have had good reasons for allowing the 
correspondence to close without any reply to Prince GortcHa- 
KOFF’s suggestion; but he cannot have failed to understand 
that the pith of the communication lay in the postscript, which 
involved two pregnant assumptions. Future Russian Ministers 
would be entitled to refer to the unanswered despatch as a 
proof both that England was responsible for the proceedings 
of the Afghan Government, and that the right of Russia to 
annex any territory beyond the stipulated limits was tacitly 
recognized. If the present AmEER or his successor had made 
an expedition beyond the frontier of Badakshan, the Russian 
Government would have preferred remonstrances in London; 
and, in default of satisfaction, it would have claimed the right 
to disregard the agreement of 1873, and to follow the Afghans, 
if it were deemed expedient, into their own territory. On the 
other hand, any English protest against annexations in 
Central Asia would have been answered by a reference to 
the terms of Prince Gortcuakorr’s despatch. Although it 
is scarcely probable that the further progress of Russian arms 
will depend on written undertakings, it is impossible to deny 
that the recent correspondence justifies the reputation of 
Russian statesmen for diplomatic adroitness. The neutrality 
of Lord CLaRENDON’s zone was gradually changed into an 
English protectorate which implied a corresponding liability 
for the acts of a really independent potentate. 
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In answer to criticisms on the correspondence, Mr. GLap- 
sTONE explained to the House of Commons that the supposed 
guarantee of the good conduct of the Ameer was entirely 
imaginary. Lord Granvitue’s language was perfectly consis- 
tent with the authorized version of his meaning; but it was 
difficult to understand what consideration had, according to 
Mr. Giapstone’s explanation, been given to Russia for an 
concession which might be thought to have been obtained. 
Foreign statesmen professed, and probably felt, a not wholly 
complimentary surprise when the present Lord Dersy ex- 
plained away the Luxemburg guarantee into an obligation 
which could in no conceivable event become binding. A 
similar effect seems to have been produced by Mr. GLapsTone’s 
impetuous burst of caution; or, more probably, the Russian 
Government gladly found an excuse for breaking a compact 
which had already caused dissatisfaction to a powerful party 
in the country. From the time of the mission of Count 
ScHouvaLorF, journals which are supposed to express the 
opinions of some of the Ministers had repeatedly announced 
that the Emperor had merely communicated to the English 
Government his present intentions, without binding himself 
by any engagement toa foreign Power. The distinct promise 
that Khiva should be evacuated as soon as the object of the 
expedition was accomplished was especially unpalatable to 
the advocates of the extension of the Empire; nor could it 
be denied that circumstances might perhaps render the fulfil- 
ment of the promise either impossible or highly inexpedient. 
It mattered little for the present whether the results of the 
negotiations had hampered the policy of Russia on the frontier 
of Afghanistan, but the more warlike party has obtained a 
victory in the rupture or disavowal of an engagement 
which must stand or fall as a whole. On the pretext 
that Mr. Giapstone has disclaimed on behalf of his Go- 
vernment all responsibility for the acts of the Ameer 
of CaBuL, the organ of the Russian Foreign Office 
announces that the whole arrangement has become void; 
and consequently the Russian Government will hence- 
forth claim for itself entire freedom of action in dealing with 
Khiva when the impending conquest is completed. The 
official writer affects entire satisfaction with the interpretation 
which has, according to his contention, been placed by the 
English Minister on the agreement or understanding. If the 
settlement effected by LordGRaNVILLE and Count ScHOUVALOFF 
had any value, it was perhaps indiscreet to sacrifice by an 
unnecessarily repudiation of responsibility any advan- 
tage which had been obtained; but Mr. GLapsTonz has yet to 
learn that excessive timidity is sometimes equivalent to rash- 
ness) When questions are asked about the purport of a 
despatch or correspondence, judicious Ministers follow the 
example of lawyers by referring curious inquirers to the docu- 
ment itself. No bad consequences could have resulted from 
an evasion of the.demand for explanation of an agreement 
which might easily have been described as perfectly tree from 
ambiguity. 

The best course which can be adopted is to accept in 
earnest the polite irony of the Russian official writer. There is 
little advantage in attempting to determine by previous agree- 
ments a policy which will inevitably be regulated by motives 
of interest or ambition. If Russia at any time desires to 
enter Afghanistan at the risk of provoking a collision with 
England, the experiment will be tried whether the Scnouva- 
LOFF engagement is regarded as valid or as void. A menacing 
movement in the direction of Herat or of Cabul would be a 
sufficient cause of war, although no obligation to abstain from 
aggression had been previously incurred. The correspond- 
ence, even if it were held‘to constitute a binding contract, 
provided no sufficient security against the dangers which are 
heldon competent authority to be most formidable. While Lord 
GRANVILLE only asked for an understanding that Khiva should 
not be permanently annexed, and that the frontier of Afghanistan 
shouldnot be crossed, Indian civiliansand military officers agree 
that the course of a possible invasion would be through Persia, 
and not by way of the Afghan passes. Mr. Eastwick 
censured the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with the 
Court of Teheran more severely than the alleged laxity of the 
Government in not interfering with the Russian conquests in 
Central Asia. Russian journalists have some excuse for their 
complaint that the tone of the debate in the House of 

ons was suspicious and unfriendly. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the sanguine theories of Mr. Grant Durr and Sir 
C. Winerietp sheuld be as a set-off against the 
warnings of Mr. Eastwick. There is, in truth, a certain in- 
convenience in the public discussion of international relations. 
The popular clamour against secret diplomacy might be not 
less profitably directed against Parliamentary debates on 


delicate questions of policy. In the happy phrase first used 
by Mr. Guapstone, though it has been erroneously attributed 
to other statesmen, English politicians live in a glass house 
where all their operations are visible to the world. The un- 
pleasant impression which is frequently produced by American 
candour renders intelligible the annoyance which is created 
in foreign countries by the plain speaking of English members 
of Parliament. In the present instance the effect of the late 
debate may be useful, although Mr. Eastwick and Mr. Giap- 
STONE have between them succeeded in rendering Lord 
GRANVILLE’s well-intended labours altogether abortive. 

It is desirable that an ambitious Power should receive 
ample notice of the contingent resistance which may 
be provoked by aggression. It has been with per- 
fect truth a hundred times repeated that the Crimean 
War was rendered possible by the deferential reticence 
of Lord AseRDEEN’s Government. The Russians are not 
likely to be deterred by direct menace from the pro- 
secution of their designs; but it is no discredit to the proudest 
Government to abstain from tempting a definite and un- 
necessary risk. If a rupture can be postponed jor a few 
years, it is not improbable that it may be altogether averted. 
The absurd commercial theories which largely affect the 
policy of Russia are not destined to enjoy a long exist- 
ence; and when it is found as to trade with neigh- 
bours as with subjects, it may be hoped that Emperors and 
Ministers will not make war for the childish pleasure of 
altering the colour of provinces and boundary lines on the 
map. The expansion of the Indian Empire has for several 
years been suspended; and probably it is finally closed. 
Russia, in turn, may hereafter learn to be satisfied with the 
undisputed possession of a large fraction of the whole surface 
of the earth. 


M. THIERS AND THE RIGHT. 


f iy French Assembly will meet on Monday under the in- 
fluence of a seemingly general impression that the majority 
are about to make a decisive effort to get the control of public 
affairs into their own hands. Impressions of this kind are not 
always justified by the result. ‘The framers of Reports and 
the framers of Resolutions are not necessarily the same persons, 
and the intentions attributed to the Right may only be what 
a few ingenious and uninformed members of the party think 
ought to be their intentions. Still there is a greater stir 
among the extreme Conservatives than has yet been seen, and 
the situation from their point of view is certainly serious 
enough to cause them real alarm. An interval of four months 
is all that separates them from the departure of the German 
army, and upon the departure of the German army the 
Assembly will be compelled either to confess that its trust has 
been fully performed, or to charge itself with new trusts, the 
assumption of which may postpone dissolution for another 
year. The Right have probably made up their minds 
that anything would be better than the first of these 
alternatives. The elections of the 27th of April and the 
11th of May leave no room’ for doubt as to the com- 
position of a new Assembly, supposing one to be elected 
this autumn. The present majority would reappear as a very 
small minority; the present minority would reappear as a 
majority disposed, no doubt, to support M. Tuiers, but only 
on the condition of his giving his policy a much more 
decided bias in the direction of the Left. It would be some- 
thing gained, therefore, if a general election could be averted, 
even for a year; but unfortunately for the Right this remedy 
is only capable of an imperfect application. Sound Conserva- 
tive principles do not make men immortal ; and, essential as 
it is for a deputy of the Right to live when the seat he 
vacates is certain to be filled by a man of opposite opinions, 
deaths go on just theysame. Before very long the cha- 
racter of the ,Assembly will be entirely changed—more 
changed, in fact, than it would have if there had 
been a dissolution in the autumn of last year. At 
that time the reactionagy tendencies of the Right had not 

been fully gauged, and many candidates who would now 

have no ce of re-election might then have satisfied their 

constituents. Now it is no longer doubtful what the Right 

would like todo if they had the power, and will perhaps try to 

do even without having the power. In the ial elections © 
which must be held from time to time, the voters will take care to 

return canditlates of whose devotion to the Republic there can 

be noquestion. Consequently the Right find themselves in a strait 

between a dissolution, which means speedy extinction, and 

the continuance of the present Assembly, which means gradual 
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extinction. Out of this dilemma there is only one way of 
escape. It is to hurry on the n constitutional legis- 
lation while the existing Assembly can be trusted to deal with 
such subjects. The obstacle to this policy is M. Tuiers, and 
all the various designs attributed to the Right agree in this, that 
they are directed to M. Turers’s removal. The newest of these is 
a scheme for driving M. Turers into resignation by an open 
assumption of executive power on the part of the Assembly. 
According to this rumour, Marshal MacManow is to be in- 
vested with the supreme command of all the forces of the 
State—an invasion of the Presipent’s rights which, it is calcu- 
lated, would inevitably lead to his retirement. Marshal Mac- 
Manon would then associate with himself M. Burret and some 
other member of the Right. Under the direction of this trium- 
virate the Assembly would pass a law to restrict the suffrage, 
thereby depriving the next election of its worst terrors, while 
the way towards a Restoration would be smoothed by the 
appointment of the Duke of Avumate as President of the 
Republic. It must be admitted that, if Marshal MacManon 


can be trusted to fall in with this plan, it has some elements of | 


ingenuity, It is founded no doubt on the belief that the army 
is thoroughly Conservative and will be ready, if Marshal Mac- 
Manon gives the order, to suppress the resistance which the 
Republican party would certainly offer. This resistance the 
Right probably reckon would be headed by Paris and Lyons, 
and would therefore be likely to take the shape of a revival of 
the Commune. At all events, it would be easy to represent it 
as doing so, and thus to secure for it the detestation of the 
rural Conservatives, Any attempt to excite the electors against 
the action of the Assembly which might be made by the 
moderate Republicans would be discredited beforehand by the 
identification of its authors with the extreme Radicals. 


It is difficult not to believe that the politicians who build 
up this pleasing castle in the air are reckoning without either 
their Marshal or their army. There have often been rumours 
of some intervention of Marshal MacMauon in political affairs, 
but they have usually been promptly silenced by his appear- 
ance in attendance on the Presipent. It is possible of course 
that he may now have satisfied himself that M. Tuirrs’s rule 
is hostile to the interests of France, and that he is prepared to 
atone for having so long supported him by taking an active part 
in his deposition. Even in this case the assumption that the 
army will obey him seems very hasty. Marshal MacMauon is 
a popular commander no doubt, but he is not the only popular 
commander, and the names with which the few creditable inci- 
dents of the late war are associated are rather those of General 
Cuanzy and General Farnerse. Both of these officers would 
certainly oppose to the utmost any attempt to employ the army 
in support of a Government which, whatever might be the 
technical legality attaching to it, would have no better title 
to power than a successful coup d'état. Some little colour is 
given to the notion that the army would be at the disposal of 
the Assembly in the event of its undertaking a crusade 
against the Presipent, by the hesitation which occasionally 
marks the Presipent’s own policy. If he is not afraid of the 
Right—and, apart from the army, he has certainly no cause to 
be afraid of it—why does he do so much to conciliate it, or 
rather why does he omit to do that which would secure him the 
unreserved good will of the Left? M. Tuers is not a slave of 
forms, and his deference to the authority of the Assembly would 
not of itself account for his acquiescence in its usurpation of a 
sovereignty which, after the departure of the Germans, will 
no longer belong to it except in name. A representative 
Chamber which arrogates to itself the supreme control of 
public affairs, while it refuses to give its constituents an 
opportunity of pronouncing whether it still represents 
them, is a contradiction in terms. The Assembly claims 
to govern France because it represents France, and its refusal 
to put its claim to the test of a general election is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that it has ceased to represent France. 
There is no need for M. Tuugrs to dissolve it by force. All 
that he would have to do, in order to retain the undivided 
support of the Republican party, would be to proclaim that 
the country has always looked forward to the liberation of 
the territory as the term of the Assembly’s existence, and 
that, as the present will no doubt be the last year of its 
labours, it is not expedient to bring in any constitutional mea- 
sures except such as relate to the constitution of the executive 
power during the interval between one Assembly and another. 
itis true that a declaration of this kind might drive the Right to 
despair, but then what could even their despair effect against a 
President supported by the country and by the army? If M. 
‘TuieRs is not sure about either of these, his conduct is intelli- 
gible enough. Amonarchical reaction imposed upon the country 
by military force would as inevitably usher in civil war as a 


second Communist insurrection. Yet to defy this reaction 
would not serve M. Turers’s purpose, unless he were sus- 
tained in his resolution by that great body of neutral opinion 
which he has hitherto carried along with him. There is no 
reason to fear that this middle party will go over to the Right, 
but there is reason to fear that the recent elections at Paris and 
Lyons may have thrown it back into that inert and indifferent 
attitude which does perhaps more real harm to the country 
than active help given to the wrong side. If the monarchical 
party could command the support of the rural Conservatives, 
they would at least be in a position to ensure France 
a strong Government; if neither the Right nor the Govern- 
ment can command it, there is no present hope of escape from 
that violent oscillation between extremes which has been her 
political condition for so many years. The Message which 
M. Turers will probably address to the Assembly within a 
day or two, or the speech by which his Message will be fol- 
lowed, may supply more certain indications as to the extent 


to which the PresipenT is influenced by either of the appre- 


hensions which can alone account for any further hesitation in 
his policy. 


MR. MILL, 


HE interesting biographical notices of Mr. Mitt which 
have appeared since his death confirm the general im- 
pression of his extraordinary abilities and attainments. 
Believers either in the hereditary transmission of intellectual 
faculties, or in the paramount eflicacy of education, may alike 
find in Mr. Mit a proof or illustration of the soundness of 
their respective doctrines. The son of a laborious student, 
who was also an independent, if not an original, thinker, he 
was trained with elaborate consistency for the career in which 
he followed and excelled his father. The education of Pitt 
by Lord Caatsam for Parliamentary and official life affords a 
similar instance of the successful adaptation of natural gifts 
to a purpose deliberately chosen. In both cases the end 
would perhaps have been more satisfactorily attained if a 
wider scope had been left to circumstances and inclination. As 
Pitr was born an orator, Mitt would in any case have been 
an accomplished scholar, with a strong bias to moral and 
political speculation. The artificial training which would 
have converted an ordinary pupil into a narrow pedant 
accounts for the defects which seem to all but the most de- 
voted admirers to have impaired the completeness of Mi1’s 
powerful and versatile intellect. It may be collected from 
the records of his early life that he never was a boy ; and it 
may be confidently asserted that no cultivation which can be 
derived from parents or teachers supplies the want of early 
intercourse with equals. The republican atmosphere ot 
school is more peculiarly indispensable to studious and 
thoughtful minds. If Mrix had been turned early into a play- 
ground instead of preparing lessons for his father and corre- 
sponding with Bentuam, he would have acquired unconsciously 
a kind of knowledge which he never afterwards learned from 
books or from solitary meditation. The opinions of a recluse 
on practical matters are rarely to be trusted ; and through life 
Mr. Mutt held himself apart from society. No man less de- 
served to be classed among Burke’s cold-blooded meta- 
physicians, for he had even an excessive tendency to be 
guided by sentiment and impulse; but Burke's epithet 
was inaccurate as it was applied to the literary precur- 
sors of the French Revolution, and he would probably in the 
heat of controversy have included MILL in the same category 
with Coxporcet. Political metaphysicians or innovators, 
though they are not necessarily cold-blooded, are often de- 
ficient in the instinctive sympathy with human nature which 
is only to be learnt by early and unbroken familiarity 
with the living world. Enthusiasts for equality and fraternity 
who carefully shut their doors upon their supposed equals 
and their nominal brethren find it comparatively easy to 
preserve the gloss on their creed. 

Mr. Mut’s indirect influence on political and economic 
thought and practice has been greater than that of any of his 
contemporaries. Some of his most vigorous critics have been 
trained in his school, and nearly all the active and ambitious 
minds of the younger generation may be found among his 
professed disciples. The literary and philosophic merits or 
defects of his writings will long remain matter of controversy. 
His opponents contend that his logic is not purely scientific, 
that his political economy is tainted with socialism, and that 
he had not that subtle perception of metaphysical refinements 
which is almost as distinctive a faculty as an accurate musical 
ear. Whatever may be the final result of the discussion, it 
would be absurd to dispute his claim to the rank of a great 
intellectual leader. ‘The adversaries and the victims of 
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Voxrarre proved to their own satisfaction that he was a second- 
rate poet, a superficial historian, and a mere smatterer in 
science; but it was nevertheless true that he enjoyed undis- 
puted literary supremacy, and that he moulded the character 
of a nation. Mr. MiLL, who was of a far more earnest and 
serious nature, if not the equal of VorTarre in genius, has in 
a narrower sphere produced similar results. The greatness 
of a prophet or heresiarch is tested not so much by the 
language or substance of his doctrines as by the number and 
quality of the sect which he has founded. In his disregard 
for prejudice and tradition Mr. Miri generally inclined to 
revolutionary or extreme opinions; but fortunately he had 
the opportunity of acquiring large experience in one kind of 
practical business. As Mr. Disrazii has acutely remarked, 
almost all men are conservative in their own special depart- 
ments; and Mr. Mitt, who had during a great part of his 
life been conversant with the details of Indian administration, 
steadily and powerfully opposed the transfer of the Govern- 
ment from the Company to the Crown. The evils which he 
anticipated from the change have happily not occurred, but 
the cautious prudence which attends special and minute 
knowledge contrasts strongly with Mr. Munu's ordinary im- 
patience of theoretic anomalies. It is probable that his 
employment in the India Office saved him from being a 
bookworm, and checked his propensity to become an imprac- 
ticable dreamer. On the other hand, it is not surprising that 
his acquaintance with Eastern systems of tenure induced 
him to favour a dangerous disturbance of English property in 
land. 

Mr. Miti’s numerous adherents and admirers naturally 
welcomed his late entrance into Parliamentary life; but his 
failure at his second election caused but little regret. His 
accuracy of reasoning and of expression, and his great literary 
reputation, commanded respectful attention in the House of Com- 
mons; and he was lucky in an early opportunity of exposing 
some economic fallacies into which landowners and farmers had 
excusably lapsed during the panic caused by the cattle plague. 
It soon appeared that Mr. MILL was not only a logical reasoner, 
but on certain subjects an obstinate fanatic. The serene philo- 
sopher, like his prototypes in the French Revolution, was 
sometimes ready to apologize for the excesses of the mob, 
though he was incapable of waiving his own convictions in 
deference to popular clamour. To the last Mr. MILL was an 
opponent of the Ballot; and he was one of the most zealous 
advocates of the representation of minorities. His dis- 
interested sincerity was universally acknowledged, but the 
soundness of his judgment commanded less and less confidence 
as he took a more active part in political contests. The writer 
who had most extravagantly asserted the liberty of opinion 
was himself, on some occasions, the most intolerant of men. 
He broke off relations with early friends because they refused 
to concur in his passionate detestation of negro slavery; and 
he could never be persuaded that any other issue was involved 
in the American Civil War. He denounced the English 
supporters of the Confederate cause as promoters of slavery, 
although not one of their number would have admitted that 
his choice of a side was determined by any feeling of good 
will to the obnoxious institution. Mr. Mutu’s profound 
belief in the intellectual and political equality of the sexes 
was a delusion which would alone have diminished the 
confidence which might have been reposed in his authority. 
There was in truth something feminine in his own niental 
constitution which disturbed the calm balance of his judg- 
ment. As might have been expected from his nature and 
edueation, he was remarkably incapable of estimating the 
capacity and charaeter of men. During his short occupa- 
tion of a seat in the House of Commons he wantonly offended 
his party by recommending to a constituency a favourite 
nominee of his own, in terms of exaggerated eulogy, as a 
substitute for a veteran Liberal member. His selection 
happened to be not only injudicious but ridiculous; - and 
his interference was universally regarded as officious and 
offensive. 

The most serious blot on Mr. Mitu’s political reputation is 
the support which he gave to the subversive schemes of 
socialist agitators. While nearly all his other opinions were 
the result of his own study and reflection, he inherited from 
his father his mischievous crotchet of the inalienable title of 
the community to the land. . For the existing rights of 
ownership he would have awarded full compensation ; but he 
had persuaded himself that the gradual rise of value, or, as 
he called it, the unearned increment, ought to be appropriated 
by the State. If he had confined himself to oral or literary 
controversy on the subject he would have incurred no moral 
blame; but, in his eagerness to realize his aspiration, he allied 


himself with the revolutionary Clubs which, as hé ought to 
have known, were bent on simple rapine and spoliation. 
Dissatisfied artisans and political malcontents at once recog- 
nized the difference between their new patron and the vulgar 
demagogues who had blindly appealed to selfish instincts. It 
was in the highest degree encouraging to find that the austere 
philosopher who scorned to humour the demand for secret 
voting could, by some mysterious process of reasoning, arrive 
at the same conclusion which had by a simpler process com- 
mended itself to the unsophisticated appetites of human 
nature. Mr. Mitt was in want of a motive power which he 
hoped to find in the force of the multitude; and the Land 
and Labour League appreciated the advantage of having its 
own crude violence and cupidity translated into plausible 
propositions of a scientific form. The less enlightened 
members of the unnatural partnership are comparatively 
exempt from blame. The Brapavens and the Opaers justly 
felt that Mr. Mitt was promoting their objects, while they 
were only colourably or provisionally concurring with Mr. 
Mrz. If their united efforts had succeeded, the triumphant 
reformers would have made no distinction between the pro- 
perty which represented remote or recent earnings and Mr. 
MILL’s unearned increment. Some of his more judicious 
friends probably regret that his last public act was his appear- 
ance at a meeting at Exeter Hall, when he described the 
difference between himself and the promoters of universal 
plunder as merely a matter of detail. His example will tend 
to confirm the common belief that there is an intrinsic 
antagonism between theoretical and practical ability. A 
most successful, though not the soundest, teacher of the age, he 
failed in public life; but nevertheless the functions of think- 
ing and acting will be found compatible whenever they are 
controlled by that inestimable faculty of wisdom which was 
wanting in Mr. MiLu’s mental and moral constitution. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S LAND BILL. 


B* the general concurrence of competent opinion, the 
present system of land transfer has long been pronounced 
to be faulty and mischievous. It is costly, cumbrous, and 
troublesome, and, so far from tending to make property 
secure, it establishes a sort of chronic condition of doubt and 
insecurity. It has been condemned in the strongest way by 
successive Royal Commissions, and for many years past almost 
every Lord Chancellor has attempted, with more or less success, 
to legislate upon the subject. When we “find men like Lord 
Sr. Leonarps, Lord Westsury, Lord Carrns, Lord HarHertey, 
and Lord SeLzorne all agreeing that the present state of the 
law is scandalous and indefensible, it may be regarded as 
a pretty safe conclusion that it really is so. As the law 
stands, an owner can hardly ever be sure that he has a 
perfectly good title to his land. If he can shew a good title 
going back for sixty years he may go to bed with a quiet 
mind. The Court of Chancery will compel a purchaser 
to aecept a title of this character, whether he likes it or 
not; but then, as Lord SeLsorne observed, a sixty 
years’ title is a thing which almost everybody who sells land 
guards against being obliged to prove, and almost everybody 
who buys land is content to take a good deal less. Yet with 
less than sixty years’ title nobody is quite safe, unless indeed 
there has been twenty years’ clear possession. Every time the 
land comes into the market there must be a fresh investiga- 
tion; the lawyers must go through everything again from the 
beginning, and, no matter how competent all the former sets 
of lawyers through whose hands the papers passed may have 
been, their confirmation of the title is regarded as worthless 
until it has gone through the hands of yet another set of 
lawyers, and has been the subject of another searching 
inquiry, and another long bill of costs. That Englishmen 
should down to this hour have submitted to such a system 
as this is rather an illustration of their patience than of 
their common sense. Landowners individually have suffered 
from it because the chronic uncertainty of title and 
recurring expense of investigations undoubtedly diminish 
the value of their property; and, on the other hand, the 
country has suffered because it has checked the natural 
freedom of commerce in regard to an important.element of 
national wealth. 

From time to time attempts have been made to simplify and 
facilitate the transfer of land. There have been Acts for 
shorter conveyances, and for the registration of titles, but for 
one reason or another these Acts haye had very little practical 
effect. Conveyances are still about as long as they always 
have been, and very few owners have come forward to register 
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their titles. The common explanation of this is, that “ it is 
“ all the lawyers.” It is assumed that they fatten on a cum- 
brous, costly, and uncertain system which places owners help- 
leasly in their hands, and that they resist with all the influence 
of a powerful class every attempt to subvert their tyranny and 
to bring land within the ordinary conditions of merchandize. 
This explanation is perhaps partly true, but it is certainly 
not the whole truth. The Commissioners of 1868 were satisfied 
from the evidence they took that, as a rule, lawyers were shy 
of registration, not so much because they were afraid for 
their profits, as because they doubted whether it would really 
be safe and advantageous for their clients. Setting aside 
the professional interest in long papers and big fees, there 
is a sufficiently obvious explanation of the failure of Lord 
Westsvry’s registration office. In order to get a title upon the 
Tegister, an owner has to show that it is good enough to please 
the Court of Chancery—that is to say, good for sixty years 
back ; and there are also other stringent and irksome con- 
ditions which have to be fulfilled. A very little reflection will 
show that the real difficulties of land transfer are due in a 
measure to the nature of the property itself. In an old 
country like England, where land has passed from one family 
to another, and all sorts of obligations and interests are con- 
stantly growing up in connexion with it, it is necessarily 
difficult to say exactly what an owner’s rights amount to 
when he has not the fee-simple absolutely to himself. In 
int of fact, a great deal of the land in the country may 
said to be held by little knots of persons in conjunction, 
and the nominal owner is only one shareholder among many. 
The analogy between shares in a public company and the 
varied interests which exist in connexion with land is obvi- 
ously imperfect; a share in a company is a specific and 
distinctly defined part of the whole property, whereas an 
interest in land is often of a contingent character, and cannot 
be sharply measured off in this way. Lord SeLBorne pointed 
out very truly that the reason why the transfer of land can 
be managed so easily in Australia is simply that there all 
titles date only, as it were, from the day before yesterday 
and not from generations back. It is impossible not to 
envy the ease and facility with which the Australians 
manage these transactions, but it would obviously be idle 
and unreasonable to legislate for England as if it were a fresh 
young colony just beginning life, and with no old re- 
cords to bother it. It is certainly very awkward that in 
England the possession of land should be split up into such a 
great variety of interests; but, as the interests exist, they 
must be taken into account in analysing the ownership of 
property. The intricacy and confusion which now prevail are 
mainly due to the habits of the people, and though an alter- 
ation of the law might do a great deal to bring things into a 
new groove, and to simplify the system, any attempt to intro- 
duce violent and sweeping changes would be equally mis- 
chievous and impracticable. All that can be done is to help 
owners to shake themselves clear of old complications, and to 
place new transactions on such a footing as to prevent any 
turther accumulation of perplexities and embarrassments. 


is y voluntary. Nobody need register unless he likes, 
on ante ant it was omitted to offer any inducement to 


possess such very excellent titles are apt to think that, with 
trouble themselves about any further securities. All other 
classes of owners are excluded from registration; and the 
Commissioners of 1857 proved by anticipation that, on this 
ground alone, Lord Wesrsury’s Act would almost certainly 
break down. A judicial or quasi-judicial examination of 
title narrows the benefits of registration. The expense 
of the investigation shuts out small properties; and the 
trouble, expense, and fear of am adverse decision repel others. 
of waking all sorts of sleepi as well as putting on the 
wakeful hounds number and 
i men who ve claims to other le’s 
founded traditien, or on 
bathing beter than imilarity of name, or, it may be, origi- 
nating ly in a highly imaginative cupidity, is almost 
imeredible, and the manufacture of Pa ng support 


of such claims is a common form of fraudulent ingenuity. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that Eng- 
lish landowners should be especially alive to the unprofitable- 
ness of stirring up quiet things. 

Lord SELBorNE has expanded Lord Westsury’s system, and 
softened down its hard conditions. There is to be registra- 
tion for all owners who choose to ask for it. If an owner 
can show what is technically known as a “good holding 
title,” according to which possession has been held for 
not less than twenty years under a conveyance for value 
made not less than twenty years back by some person 
claiming to be entitled to dispose of the fee-simple of the 
land, his title will be certified as absolute. “If a title is not 
good enough to fall within this category, it may be certified 
as limited—that is to say, as good from the date of 
some conveyance for valuable consideration specified in the 
register; or a title may be registered, without being certified 
at all, just for what it is worth. The advantages of this plan 
to landowners are considerable. An owner who applies for 
an indefeasible title will find that he can obtain it on much 
less onerous terms than under the present law. It is not 
usually very difficult to prove a safe holding title, and when 
this has been proved and registered, the ease and economy of 
transfer will add to the value of the property. Registration 
with a limited certificate will also to some extent diminish 
the trouble and expense of transfer; while those who register 
without a certified title will at least gain the advantage of 
having time run in their favour from that date. And this 
advantage will be increased by Lord Sevsorne’s second 
Bill, substituting ten instead of twenty years as the period 
within which suits may be brought for the recovery of land 
or rent. A title which was registered without investigation 
or certificate would, if not attacked within ten years, be 
entitled to be made absolute. Before registration is granted, 
notice must be sent to all persons having claims upon the 
land, and the registrar may require the description of the land 
to be verified on oath by the applicant or by persons having 
full means of information. The applicant and his attorney 
must also take oath that they have made known to 
the registrar all deeds relating to the title of the lands, and 
all facts material to the title, and all charges, liens, in- 
cumbrances, &c., affecting the property, to the full extent of 
their respective knowledge and belief. Why the registrar 
should be authorised to dispense with such affidavit, if he 
chooses, we must say we fail to see, but that is the finish of 
the clause. Asa further protection to persons interested in 
the land, they will be allowed to lodge a caveat with the 
registrar, claiming to be entitled to notice of any appli- 
cation that may be made for registration, and after such 
caveat has been lodged no registration of the land in ques- 
tion shall be made without due notice to the cautioner. 
In the case of applications for a certified title, the re- 
gistrar may cause notice of the application to be given 
by advertisement, and after he has approved the title, 
his intention to register it must be notified by public 
advertisements and also by placards posted on the land, and 
by notices served on persons interested in the matter; and 
three months must then elapse, during which cause may be 
shown against the title, before it is finally registered. 

When any land is registered, the record of the title is to be 
entered in a book called “ The Land Register,” with all the par- 
ticulars concerning it, and the owner will then be entitled to 
receive a “ land certificate,” or transcript of the record, which 
shall be primd facie evidence of the matters contained therein. 
If a charge is made on any land the charge will be entered on 
the Register, and the person in whose favour the charge is 
made can have a certificate of it; when the charge is satis- 
fied, it will be written off. When land is transferred, the 
transferor must deliver up his “ land certificate ” to the regis- 
trar, who will cancel it, and issue a new certificate to the trans- 
feree. If only a part of an estate is sold, the transferor will 
receive a fresh certificate for the land he retains. The Register 
is to be open to inspection by any one who can show that he 
has an interest in an estate. For two years the registration 
of all titles will be purely voluntary, and it will continue to 
be voluntary except when land is sold. At the end of two 
years, if the fee-simple of any land is sold, the land must then 
come on the Register; and there will no doubt be some oppo- 
sition to this proposal. It may appear at first sight that 
neither the seller who has found a purchaser, nor the purchaser 
who is satisfied with the title,has any reason to object to registra- 
tion; but a man who might be willing to buy a faulty or doubtful 
title which he could keep out of sight would not be so ready 
to buy a title which he would have to publish to all the 
world. One of the most important parts of the Bill is that 
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: | It seems to us the great merit of Lord SELBoRNE’s measure— 
i for though there are two Bills they may be considered as 
ty parts of one measure—that he has seen the advantage of bring- 
i ing over people to the new system rather by coaxing than by 
ay compulsion. The registration introduced by Lord WEstsuRY 
e step. y @ sixty years title, such as the Uour 
of Chancery would compel a purchaser to accept, will be 
placed on the register ; but there are not very many titles which 
can be carried so far back ; and owners who 
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relating to the judicial sale of land after the fashion of the 
Encumbered Estates Court; but this is rather an excrescence 
than a natural element of the scheme, and it would seem to 
be only prudent to postpone the experiment until it has been 
seen what sort of tribunal is to be entrusted with such large 
and serious powers. 


REPUBLICANISM AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. Brapiaven’s advice to the Republican delegates 
who met at Birmingham last Sunday is honestly taken, 
future revolutions will be deprived of all their terrors. 
The object of the convention was to overthrow the English 
Monarchy and to set up a Republic in its stead, but 
Mr. Brapavex was careful to explain that this object must 
be attained by strictly legal means. Queen VicroriA is not 
to be hurled from her throne; she will not be expected even 
to abdicate until the Bill which puts the Crown into com- 
mission has received the Royal Assent. Mr. BraDLauGH evi- 
dently lives in the distant future, for in his imagination a 
Republic means a Government which has its origin in the 

litical education of the masses. As soon as the majority under- 
stand that they have political duties to perform as well as civil 
rights to enjoy, the constitutional transition will be effected as 
a matter of course. Every man will be so bent upon serving the 
State, that some expedient will have to be devised by which 
an opportunity of serving it will be found for every man. 
It will be admitted on all hands that Englishmen are still 
very far from being educated up to this point. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to Mr. BrapLaucGu’s model citizen is the 

oung man who is cramming for a Civil Service Examination. 

e certainly wishes to serve the State, though his desire has 
not yet been found to involve any decided opinion on the 
comparative merits of Monarchy and Republicanism. The 
universal discharge of political duties is already exempli- 
fied in the jury system, but the victims of the sheriff's sum- 
mons are generally in a frame of mind which would lead 
them to welcome a despotism, if it would exempt them from 
the obligation of aiding in the administration of justice. In 
some Continental countries the masses have been ready to 
undertake political duties, but their reading of their 
mission has usually involved the taking off of their neigh- 
bours’ heads or the seizure of their neighbours’ property. 
Neither of these processes is to find a place in Mr. BraDLauau’s 
visionary Republic until such time as it is authorised by statute. 
Arbitrary executions and arbitrary confiscations do not change 
their character by obtaining Parliamentary recognition, but it 
is something to know that Mr. BrapLauGH intends to make 
sure of his majority before determining how to use it. 

The older revolutionists have commonly defended an early 
recourse to violent measures on the plea that without them 
there is no getting the momentum necessary for the overthrow 
of established governments. Mr. BrapLavuas claims to have 
discovered unsuspected virtues in rose-water as a revolutionary 
agent. It may be doubted, however, whether he has not 
underrated the difficulty of keeping his followers in training 
on so unsubstantial a diet. He summons them to an attack 
upon the English Monarchy, but he forbids them to 
use any means for their except such as 
are allowed by law. The law forbids them to combine 
secretly, therefore there must be no secret combination. The 
law forbids them to use physical force, therefore the man who 
advocates physical force is either atraitor oramadman. The 
law will punish them for not protesting against seditious 
language uttered in their presence, therefore if any man says 
anything illegal at a Republican meeting, his hearers are at 
once to interrupt him with a formal statement that they do 
not share his sentiments. No sucking dove could put forth a 
milder e than this; but it is open to the objection 
that the life of the Republican who carries it out will be 

by innumerable scruples. What constitutes secret 
combination? Mr. BrapLauGH says that where twelve men 
combine secretly, one will always be found to betray the rest. 
But what is a timid Republican to do who finds himself 
in a room with eleven others of the same way of thinking? 
Is he to call in the landlord or the policeman, and 
take him to witness that they are not combining 
secretly, or is he to insist, regardless of climate, that 
the meeting shall at once adjourn to Hyde Park or 
Trafalgar Square? If Mr. Brapaveu’s advice as to inter- 
rupting Republican speakers is strictly followed, there are 
likely to be more interruptions than speeches. Persons who 
cultivate the art of detecting illegal language are sure in time 
‘to become proficients in it, and many sentiments which would 
now be suffered to pass unchallenged may hereafter supply 
taatter for repudiation. Mr. BrapLaucs may be right when 


he says that, though there is only one step between the acts 
of the National Republican League and treason, that step is 
so clear, that there is no danger of its being taken. But is 
he sure that under these circumstances any step at all will be 
taken? Weare disposed to think that Republicans whose 
cardinal principles of action are the avoidance of secret combi- 
nation and the repudiation of illegal language are likely to 
arrive at a profound conviction that their real strength is 
to sit still. 

The truth is, that neither of the two main sources of 
Republican enthusiasm is very abundant in England. In 
France Republicanism is a passion which in its disregard of 
consequences passes the love of women. There are many 
Frenchmen who would rather be miserable under the worst 
of Republics than happy under the best of Monarchies. This 
is nota sentiment with which Englishmen have as a rule 
any sympathy. They are willing to get rid of institutions 
which have been proved to be mischievous, just as they might 
be ready to wear a wig if they were bald, though they are not 
willing to shave their heads because they think that they 
would look better if their hair were darker or lighter. It is 
to Englishmen of this type that Mr. Bricut has addressed the 
letter which was read at the Birmingham Convention. Forty 
years of continuous improvement in laws and administra- 
tion have convinced him that it is in the power of Englishmen 
to make their Government thoroughly good without bringing 
upon their country the “ troubles which are inseparable from 
“the uprooting of an ancient Monarchy.” Of course this 
kind of teaching will not satisfy those to whom the form of 
government is as important as the substance. But it is likely 
to make more impression on those who only value the form 
for the sake of the substance than Mr. BrapLavuGn’s exhorta- 
tions to overthrow the Monarchy by Parliamentary action. 
The National Republican League comes into existence with 
@ pretentious list of reforms which it wishes to see 
effected, and it recommends its members to aim at founding 
a Republic as the surest means of accomplishing them. If 
Mr. BrapLauGH proposed to obtain his Republic by action 
outside Parliament, this procedure would not from his own 
point of view be open to question. It is highly probable 
that a Parliament elected after a revolution would be more 
likely to establish universal suffrage, to give England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and India local Parliaments, to disregard 
supposed rights of private ownership in land, to abolish the 
House of Lords, and to do away with standing armies, than 
any Parliament which will be elected without a revolution. 
But Mr. BrapLaueH proposes to obtain his Republic by 
the same means as those to which he looks to obtain all 
the other blessings already enumerated; and those of his 
supporters who value the Republic chiefly as a necessary 
preliminary to the attainment of this social millennium may 
be tempted to ask whether it would not be as easy to get the 
fruits of the Republic from a Monarchical Parliament as to 
get the Republic itself from a Monarchical Parliament. No 
doubt if Mr. Briaut’s description of the last forty years were 
inaccurate, if there had not been a steady course of improve- 
ment in laws and administration during that time, if the 
existence of the Monarchy were associated in the reason, or 
even in the fancy, of the people with a single unredressed 
grievance, if the troubles inseparable from the uprooting of an 
ancient Monarchy could be represented as the price which must 
be paid for the destruction of the abuses inseparable from the 
maintenance of an ancient Monarchy, the working classes would 
not reason in this way. ‘They would be under the influence of 
the second cause of Republican enthusiasm—a sense of wrongs 
endured for which other formsof government provideno redress. 
But such a sense of wrong is impossible when, as Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH admits, all that is necessary to the establishment of a 
Republic is that an Act of Parliament should be passed to 
establish it. The National Republican League is based on the 
declaration that in England all that a minority needs in 
order to get whatever it desires is the ability to convince their 
fellow-citizens that what it desires is expedient. A country 
of which this can be truly said has already secured all that is 
really valuable in Republican government, 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 
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3 DERBY the other day made some characteristically 
sensible remarks upon the importance of thrifty habits for is 
{ all, but especially for the working classes. Speaking on so well- = 
worn a topic, he could of course say nothing very new; but he 
suggested one or two curious problems. lishmen, as he ea 
remarked, are distinguished amongst all the races of the earth by S 
their extravagance, or are surpassed by their American cousins = 
alone. He quoted some very pithy remarks of Defoe, who said a 
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nearly the same thing more than a century and a half ago. Then 
as now, an Englishman could scarcely scramble through life upon 
an income which would enable a Dutchman to grow rich; and 
then as now it was the pleasant habit of a large number of our 
fellow-countrymen to fill their oo with money and then to 
drink till the golden tide had ebbed. Lord en this 
phenomenon, or declined to explain it, by appealing to the per- 
manence of national character. It is always a puzzling question 
how far national characteristies are inherited and how far they 
are merely the result of the permanence of certain conditions. 
Of course it saves a great deal of trouble to say that Englishmen 
waste their means use, a3 Dr. Watts put it, “it is their 
nature to”; and by that simple device to avoid all investigation 
of the political all social conditions by which the habit may have 
been fostered. There is indeed no reason to doubt that French- 
men may inherit a tendency to hoard money as a dog inherits a 
tendency to bones; but, on the other hand, that inheritance 
is itself the result of the conditions under which previous genera- 
tions of Frenchmen have lived; and by altering their circum- 
stances we need not despair of producing an English breed with 
the same peculiarities. The labours of successive generations 
have developed special instincts in various breeds of domestic 
animals; and the saving instinct may be strengthened in the 
races which are at present most wasteful. Indeed it is pro- 
bable that Englishmen are not so far from possessing this 
cardinal virtue of the political economists as we sometimes per- 
suade ourselves. The Lowland Scot belongs to the same race 
with ourselves; and yet he is not generally considered to err on 
the side of extravagance. Some of the facts mentioned by 
Lord Derby prove upon what slight differences of position a great 
difference in the habitual conduct of life may depend. He was 
speaking on behalf of a very praiseworthy Society whose object it 
is to make known to the working classes the advantages offered 
by the Post Office Saving Banks. The fact that such institutions 
are at everybody's door must be pretty generally known ; but the 
machinery has never been set in motion to an adequate degree. 
There is a helpless sluggishness in the human mind which prevents 
us from stooping to pick up a penny, though we are willing 
enough to hold out our hand. It has been found in certain 
Friendly Societies that the depositors prefer paying a shilling to 
a collector who calls at their houses rather than walk across a 
street to pay ninepence at the office. The principle is one with 
which we are familiar enough in everyday life. A man who has 
grea an order to his bankers will cheerfully subscribe to a club 
or years; when, if he had to draw a cheque or to —— money 
in hard cash, his zeal would have broken down the first 
payment. The introduction of a single link completes the 
electric circle; and the removal of a trifling obstacle sets in action 
a whole set of forces which would otherwise remain in a state of 


ularity. The theory of advertising rests on the same principle. 
tthe name of Smith occurs to the minds of a hundred people with 


ple complain, and with some a 
tyranny of custom. An i 

income than an artisan or a coalminer; and yet eustom orders 
him to wear a black hat and a frock-coat, to have a steady supply 


eeper the merchant ; 


sponding class in most Continental countries, is a model 
school in the art of throwing away money for an inade- 
quate return. But when reformers propose a change, the 
have to deal not only with the spirit of snobbishness, but wit: 
the more powerful, if less offensive, spirit of general indolence. 
They invite us to break our chains; to plan a rational mode of 
living, and to carry it out in defiance of other people’s opinions, 
Give up, they say, all the useless apparatus with which an English 
family surrounds itself, and be simple and independent. The 
doctrine is so excellent that we only wish it were easier to act on it; 
but these eager persons underrate the difficulty of putting it in 
practice. A certain social rey | is provided, costly and ex- 
travagant it may be, but yet with the surpassing merit that it is 
there. To provide the more reasonable machinery would require 
an amount of thought and trouble which nearly everybody dreads 
far more than the expense. You would prefer your children to 
go to schools where they would be taught something besides 
cricket, and would pay fees on a German scale of economy ; 
then you must become an educational reformer yourself, and 
convert —_ enough to start your new system. You wish for 
a house built on more rational principles ; you-must be your own 
architect, or, in other words, run a risk of going to a lunatic 
asylum. You wish to entertain your friends on more economical 
principles. The chances are that you save a very few pounds, and 
make your home unbearable. Simple meals are perhaps better 
than bad imitations of elaborate cookery ; but unluckily simplicity 
both in food and dress is very apt to mean expense. You wish to 
improve your relations to your servants, and you discover that 
they prefer the conventional system, and that you have only made 
them more idle and discontented than before. Reformers in all 
these matters deserve every praise, and we earnestly desire their 
success; but reform in domestic economy, as in everything else, 
requires an amount of time, thought, and energy to which very 
few people are equal. 

The real objection to living simply and cheaply is that one 
cannot afford it. A few geniuses can strike out new plans of life, 
but most men will find that more trouble is saved by falling in 
with the stream than by struggling against it. The more 
favourite method of economy, especially with the female mind, 
is that which is generally known as cheeseparing. Without 
descending to a lower platform, it is possible to effect somethin 
by minute attention to details. Money may of course be nian 
by substituting an omnibus for a cab, by retiring to the cheaper 
places in a theatre, and by all that painful system of minute 
attention which is irritating until it becomes a habit. Here, too, 
one must ask whether the game is worth the candle. To keep 
out of debt is not only the first of duties, but the most essential 
condition of happiness, and therefore no sacrifice which makes 
both ends meet should be grudged. But, though a person who 
pushes his economy to any further point may boast of setting 
a good example, he will scarcely find that he has consulted his own 
happiness. The strength of character which enables a man to 
retire to a hermitage and devote himself to intellectual studies on 
bread and water will bring its own reward ; but the man who tries 
to divide his allegiance, to remain in the world without paying the 
world’s price for it, will generally have little reward beyond the 
trifling satisfaction of a good conscience. In one sense it may 
almost be said that saving comes easier to the poor man than to 
his richer neighbour. If an appreciable fraction of your income 
goes in drink, you can save what is to you a considerable sum by 
improving in sobriety. The advantage, at least, is tangible, if the 
temptation to be surmounted is great. But the rich man who has 
succeeded by the exertion of much thought in putting his esta- 
blishment on a more reasonable scale often finds that the advan- 
tage is rather ager and affects posterity more than himself. 
The chains with which we are bound are riveted upon us with 
terrible strength. Our bondage cannot be broken by a single good 
resolution, or a mere change of personal habits. Our families, our 
relatives, and our acquaintances combine to force us into the 
regular grooves. And undoubtedly many men who could do 
better things are forced to miserable hackwork for daily subsistence, 
and tempted to grow daily more commonplace, and plod more con- 
tentedly along the mill-horse round of existence. We would 
gladly welcome a deliverer, though we can see few signs of his 
appearance. Society grows more luxurious; and even our good 
qualities rather tend to increased energy in growing rich than to 
increased judgment in using wealth. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


the Vienna Exhibition continues to make fair progress, there 
seems a reasonable prospect of the arrangements being perfect 

by the closing day. ing seriously, it is most unfortunate 
from every point of view that everything should be so terribly 
behindhand. The execution is toilmg slowly after the splendid 
conception, and can at the best only overtake it after those first im- 
ssions have been made which goforsomuch. If br set yourself 
boriously to examine into things, = begin directly to appreciate 
all that they are meant to be. Only give the designers time, and 
their designs will doubtless realize themselves, although it is too 
ble that financially the lost ground will never be regained. 

t in the meantime the casual visitor finds himself utterly 
abroad in the general confusion. Even if he keeps himself to the 
great central buildings, as he naturally does, he only distinguishes 
vaguely the broad outlines which time is to fillim. And it is not 
merely that he passes blank spaces, or strays into empty cases, but 
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' complete inertness, The mere difference between declaring a regu- 
i lation to be valid unless it is vetoed and declaring it to be valid as 
soon as it is approved seems often to be gage reo and yet 
in practice it often determines whether a law shall be dead or 
alive. This simple principle lies at the bottom of the theory of 
frugality, and suggests how small a change may sometimes be 
: necessary to convert a wasteful into a saving people. On which 
side isthe burden of proof? The claims of the public-house and 
: the savings banks may be pretty equally balanced, and a slight 
: difference in accessibility will make the whole difference in their 
infinitesimal saving of trouble wili determine them to go to 
. Smith’s shop. To make people do anything, you must save them 
i the trouble of thinking. Mental exertion is the one thing to 
F which nearly everybody has an ineradicable antipathy ; and there- 
fore, if you can make an ally of intellectual indolence, there is 
nothing which you may not hope to senaet- 
From another point of view, unluckily, this is the great obstacle 
f in the way of preaching thrift, Weare extravagant because we 
| find it is so easy to act like our neighbours. The tendency is 
i nerally denounced as a proof of the moral slavishness of man- 
} deeency. Custom orders the struggling middle elasses to give 
oF elaborately bad dinners, to live in separate houses instead of taking Sa te 
recommendation is in the high scale of charges, and generally to 
spend their income according to an arbitrary code of rules 
scribed by tho vague entity called ancinty, instoad of suiting their 
mode of life to their real wants. ists and novelists delight 
in om ageng | upon the manifold evils which result, and they have of 
course no difficulty in showing that nine-tenths of the customary 
rules have very little to say for themselves in the court of pure 
reason. They infer that all the foolish extravagance of English 
life is due to the inherent snobbishness of our nature. The 
18 to = hunself in costume the just above him. 
fally agree that the standard rate of living has been pitched too 
it that desire to imitate our betters of which snobbishness is the 
\ uglier side~ has been at the bottom of it. Am English 
H household, as compared with a household of the oorre- 
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at every turn he isstopped by the stereotyped “ verbotener Eingang,” 
and requested by the civil Austrian police to keep moving —_ 
by the main thoroughfares. Three-fourths of the exhibitors, of 
nations, are either sitting despondently with folded arms, waiting 
for precious boxes which it is impossible to trace, or else they are 
anxiously superintending the unpacking of cases that have just 
arrived, in the middle of the jostling crowd. Out of doors things 
are far worse. What ought to be thoroughfares for crowds of 
visitors are blocked by long trains of goods waiting their turn 
for delivery. Ponderous articles that are beyond injury from 
exposure to the execrable weather are left where they lie, till 
there shall be leisure to remove them to their places. ‘There are 
monster cannon in steel and iron, and peals of bells in 
bronze, and trucks laden with blocks of coal and anthracite, 
and covered vans filled with statuary. The varied specimens of 
national architecture, from Turkish mosques to Swedish cottages, 
are only in course of erection or decoration. Gangs of work- 
people have made themselves masters of the place, and, if they are 
vs steadily, they are certainly working slowly. It might 
have been supposed that the grand Rotunda, the scene of the 
opening ceremony, would at least have been tolerably advanced. 
But the central is by far the most backward part of the 
building. The temporary a for the opening day have 
been cleared away, and everything is beginning afresh. Crossing 
the Rotunda by what will be the grand thoroughfare of the Exhi- 
bition, it is barely possible to thread your way through the jumble 
of cases and the stands in course of erection. The central fountain 
has been stripped of the shrubsand flowers with which it was decked 
out on the first day, and is in slow process of preparation for its real 
purpose. There is no hurry about turning on the water within 
as long as so much is falling without. The very keepers of the 
various restaurants, who might have been supposed to have been 
spurred on by the keenest self-interest, considering the enormous 

rices they charge, are only beginning gradually to open their 
Pamsieg establishments. As if to eonfound confusion, the weather 
has been frightful; rivulets flow down the centre of the walks, 
and lakes spread themselves everywhere over the ground; where 
no gravel has been laid down, the clay has been converted into 
stiff red slime; for the site of the Exhibition is naturally a 
swamp, and the building is erected Dutch-fashion upon piles. 
The only means of approaching it on the English side was to 
wade ankle deep, until the Commissioners had the consideration 
to throw pontoon bridges of plank aeross the dismal swamp. 

The Imperial Commissioners who have taken charge of the 
arrangements are not to be held onsible for the horrible 
weather, although they might have unl some better preparation 
against a contingency that was by no means improbable in an 
Austrian May. But so far as other things are concerned, and 
all allowances have been largely made, it must be confessed that 
they have trespassed considerably on the long-suffering of the world 
which they invited to Vienna for the first of the month. The fact 
is, that there has been extraordinary miscalculation from the first, 
and all throughout. Even had the show been one of ordinary 
dimensions, and had Austria been on a level with the most 
advanced countries in her means of communication and the ex- 
cellence of her traffic ents, there was little enough time 
to do all that she had to do since she first went to the work in 
earnest in last June. But it is only recently that Austria has 
been betaking herself to commerce on a large scale; she has few 
seaports, and they are far removed from the capital, while Vienna 
lies on an insignificant stream, not on a great navigable river, or 
in the close vicinity of the ocean. Her communications are alto- 
gether out of keeping with her new aspirations and with the present 
excessive strain; the great railway to the west consists only of a 
single line. Then the citizens of Vienna are semi-Orientals in 
their easy manner of going about the everyday business of life. 
Even the stimulant of extraordinary wages will scarcely induce 
them to put on a spurt. Above all, the eriginal scheme developed 
its proportions so rapidly that all the original calculations as 
to time must have been falsified. The first idea seems to 
have been to have made a commonplace Exhibition of it; 
probably a reproduction of its Western predecessors upon 
@ considerably smaller scale. It was matter of great specula- 
tion whether the. Exhibition mania had not pretty nearly 
exhausted itself, or whether countries that had won honours 
in London and Paris would submit to the trouble and 
expense of exhibiting so soon again m a remote inland capital. 
; tever may have been the hopes of Baron Schwarz, the 
Chief of the Imperial Commission, the original estimates which he 
presented to the Reichsrath showed what his proposals were. The 
event showed that the world appreciated the exceptional ad- 
vantages of the position of Vienna as an exhibiting centre. The 
West and the East were to and com- 
pete in their respective uctions. Trusting in the financial 
pective 
vote of indemnity, Baron Schwarz went altogether beyond his 
allotted tether; and the Reichsrath, .in spite of itself, has been 

ed along behind him, ecattering florins broadcast, and com- 

pelled to endorse an expenditure at which economists shudder. 
bably the Baron is right and the economists wrong. But it is 
obvious that in the meantime he has been expanding his ideas 
without due regard to the capacity of his country for carrying them 
out in detail, and that, in holding punctually to the day fixed for 
the opening, he has been deluding his victims with a mere shadow 
of the substance which they may hope to see if they only have 


There can be little doubt that the show will be worth the 
waiting for; that, in striking interest as well as in picturesqueness, 
the Exhibition of Vienna will eclipse all that have gone before. 
It is true that a good many exhibitors from the West, men who 
have made their reputations and won their medals and certificates 
elsewhere, are conspicuous by theirabsence. Yet there is scarcel 
a class that does not appear by leading representatives, and, 
Tagland “eho that is = is more or yd excellent of its kind. 

ows, or rather promises to show, very strongly. If 

a great many of the goods are not as yet Delong On 
are all catalogued, and we may judge what they will be. 
machinery, es in agricultural machinery, for which there 
is a great increasing market in the East, it would seem as if 
our manufacturers would more than sustain the credit of their 
country. Nothing is more significant than the number of leading 

ners of eminent firms who are gone to Vienna with the 
intention of making a long stay there, of explaining their patents 
and conducting their sales in — So in the other industrial 
departments, and —- in that of the finer specimens of the 
ceramic art, where there are also many foreign competitors in the 
field, most of them more or less formidable. France, of course, 
excelled this manufacture ; Austria has 

making great strides in it , and exhibits very largely ; 
while Germany, Portugal, Hungary, and the Eastern Ki 
are all represented by their potters. To Englishmen at least few 
things in the Exhibition will be more curious than the display 
from India, which would appear to have been designed with a 
completeness that will leave little to desire. It is premature to 
pronounce upon the contents of the Colonies department, for as 
yet with the exception of the Cape, little or nothing is fo i 

report speaks highly of what they are likely to be. 

Some time ago, when writing on the prospects of the Exhibition, 
we dwelt on the istically picturesque element which we 
expected to find in it. Our anticipations have evidently been more 
than realized. It would seem as if the partially civilized nations 
which have been — emerging from their jealous seclusion had 


? 


determined upon a simultaneous effort to show what they are 
really capable of. Very fortunately they have taken time by the 
forelock, as if they were resolved to falsify all our ideas of Oriental 
apathy and sluggishness; and those which geographically lie the 
most remote are among the most forward of all in the Vienna 
showplace. So far as their preparations go, they have shown a 
financial profusion which contrasts strongly with our modest Eng- 
lish Government grant of 6,000/. But, in fact, such sovereigns as 
the Sultan figure very much as private exhibitors. Still more does 
his great vassal the Khedive, who holds the better part of his 
land of Egypt in personal property. Egypt, although perhaps 
it is more nearly — than any of the other countries 
in the West or East, still tantalizes the visitor provokingly behind 
the high screen of boards which it is forbidden to pass. But if 
= can contrive to pass over them, you get a glimpse of what 
ooks like a complete epitome of Egyptian life and hi from 


space, and menwape Sa of those celebrated works which are 

public property, wall 

But, in spite of some short- 

comings of this kind, of those wearisome delays which are 

almost inexcusable, it is scarcely pessible to question the triumphant 
ition. 


success of the Exhib: 


| 
| 
| 
the days of the Pharaohs to our own. Japan, as becomes a 
which has reeently revolutionized all its institutions, shows he 
far less exclusive. One is permitted free access to where the quaint 
and beautiful collection is growing daily, and the goods have d 
been brought over under the charge of natives who understand 
the art of display as well as that of production; while the whole is 
under the direction of Japanese Commissioners who are familiar 2 
with more than one of the Western tongues. The Japanese, with : 
their wonderful capacity for adaptation and imitation, wear the 
Western dress as if they had been born and bred in the manner ‘ 
of it, although there is no mistaking their features when you 
meet them. But there are other Orientals who are less pliant 
in their habits, and already the Viennese find some outlandish 
figures and quaint costumes to stare at. They will learn more 
about these strangers and their ways when they have oppor- 
tunities of inspecting the interior of all these Oriental build- os 
to nobody but ene ag But if the men of the East 
enjoy great advantages in 
geous stuffs of brilhant colours which they bring with them, = 
those of the West show perhaps even greater taste in disposing of = 
materials that lend themselves far less easily to artistic purposes. a 
for example, im those 
great agricultural where the produce of the Austrian pro- 
vinces, and especially of Hungary, is displayed—corns and wines, 
and oils. The very implements of miming and husbandry are ‘i 
artistically disposed, and there is real art shown in the shapely a 
simplicity of such displays as the great coal trophies. As to the ‘ 
courts of the fine arts proper, visitors as yet can only obtain 
admission to them by favour; and once within the barrier, you a 
find that the pictures are for the most part but half hung. . 
England has had a comparatively small space assigned to her, and 4 
exhibits but a comparatively small collection ; fortunately, how- s 
ever, the quality of her specimens seems highly creditabie, ae 
considering the difficulties under which she laboured in getting a 
them together. France, on the other hand, with four tim j 
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EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 


Ds yes the City — on one side, and the small knot on 
the other who have identified themselves with the Endowed 
Schools Commission, we fancy that there were not many members 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday night who felt very deeply 
moved about the immediate result of Mr. Crawford’s motion on 
Emanuel Hospital. The party which he led was actuated by 
various motives besides a dispassionate preference for the scheme 
unded by the City to that under which Lord Lyttelton’s 
mmission proposes to recast Emanuel Hospital. The palpa- 
ble disparity between Mr. Forster’s comforting assurance—made 
four years since on the second reading of the Endowed Schools 
Bill, that, “It is not for the schools that this Bill is 
framed ; we cannot of course ‘exempt such schools by name, for 
im that case there would be no end to endeavours to obtain it, but 
schools which are well managed need fear nothing from the 
operation of a Bill which is to introduce good management ”— 
and the sayings and doings ever since of the Commissioners named 
by himself aud under his own Bill, was persistently insisted on. 
either Mr. Hobhouse’s assertion that “donors to public uses 
are less under the guidance of reason and conscience and more under 
the sway of baser passions than other men,” explained by his boast 
that “ the grasp of the dead hand should be shaken off absolutely 
and finally,” nor Lord Lyttelton’s cheerful remark that “ the pious 
founder must go to the wall,” was forgotten. The statement of the 
Commissioners, in their Report of 1872, repudiating the conclusion 
that they were “ to leave a given gove body materially un- 
altered in its composition unless” they could “‘ establish against 
it a case of abuse or breach of trust,” was quoted as being in 
t contradiction to the principle volunteered by the author both 

of the Bill and of their powers as defined in it, in consequence of 
which an opposition which might have been very troublesome was 
undoubtedly laid. Appeals were made to the encouragement of 
voluntary munificence which characterizes our whole English 
system, social and administrative, in contrast to the jealous re- 
strictiveness which underlies the centralizing organization of other 
countries ; and the practical loss which would attend the paralysis 
of the giving faculty under the operation of principles ike om 
of Mr. Hobhouse was plainly urged. Under these feelings lay the 
intelligible rebellion of the more generous impulses of human 
nature against the hard and doctrinaire repudiation of purely 
eleemosynary education, under all circumstances, upon which the 
Commissioners seemed to rely with a faith which would not have 
been misplaced if their dogma had been a freshly revealed chapter 
of Holy Writ. Irre vely of these demurrers, the conduct, 
not so much of the Commissioners as of the Government under 
which they were acting, was severely criticized for the indecorous 
precipitancy with which they sought to carry ascheme on which, 
in its character of a leading precedent, they themselves had set a 
value which it would not have nat at a time 
when the conduct and policy of the Commission—not to say the 
uestion of its longer continuance—were under examination with 

e Government’s own consent before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 

These various reasons were feebly combated by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster. The former indeed began by acknowledging that 
“we ought to encourage the liberality of private foundation by 
showing a great and studious respect, of course within the limits of 
reason, for the wills and wishes of founders”; while the Vice- 
President did exemplary penance for that incontinence of tongue 
which he could neither deny nor explain away. But upon their 
side they urged with great force the wide scope and superior ad- 
vantages which they attributed to the constitution for Emanuel 
Hospital aoe by the Commissioners, and they appealed to the 
considerable share in its governing body which the Commission 
had in its second and amended scheme reserved for the Corporation 
of London, while neither of them showed the slightest disin- 
clination to search out the weak places in their adversaries’ 
harness. The result was that, with the exceptions which we have 
already indicated, members voted in general accordance with the 
side of the House to which they belonged; and the trial of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, whether it is to result in their 
acquittal or their condemnation, stands adjourned. In fact, the 
decision as to Emanuel Hospital was, so to speak, in personam 
not in rem. How the Commission may fare when the far more 
important case of the Birmingham School comes on for discussion 
remains to be seen, but the real debate will come when the 
Committee which is now sitting upon it has made its report, and 
when the Government proposes such a Bill as it may think wise 
to found upon the results of the inquiry. 

The one remarkable event of the evening was the unexpected 
opportunity which the discussion afforded to Mr. Gladstone of 
_— displaying his characteristic quality of reckless impetuosity. 

is position from his own point of view was that of defending a 
body of men whom he knew to be unpopular with many 
important and active sections, and who at moment were 
on their trial for their general policy, before a Committee moved 
by his own authority, while he believed himself able to make 
@ strong case in their behalf. The attacking party was that 
special smperium in imperio with which, alike from the venerable 
tradition of and a of 
its powers o ing or i @ powers evi 
successive Prime Minister has been in the babit of maintaining 
relations of high politeness. At the present moment, too, one of 
Mz. Gladstone’s most indispensable and respectable colleagues 


represents the constituency in which the Corporation of London 
is pre-eminently powerful ; and his own seat is due to the fore- 
thought of an active alderman; while the case which the 
Corporation were supporting, whether or not a strong case, 
was one which it was neither dishonourable nor unreasonable 
on their to press with peculiar assiduity. So every 
motive, both of personal interest and of official dignity, com- 
bined to make it the part of the Prime Minister, while 
demolishing the City scheme for reforming Emanuel Hospital, 
and while upholding the action of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners to the utmost of his great powers, to do so with a 
studied respect for the — and the motives of the ancient 
corporation which had challenged the issue. But.Mr. Gladstone 
was on Tuesday evening equal to his old self in those proud 
days when he burnt his ships, broke down his bridges, and crossed 
the Rubicon, when he took all human flesh and blood to his 
expansive bosom, or when he danced, tomahawk in hand, round 
the three-branched upas-tree. With a freakishness like that 
which he displayed on the spent Wednesday afternoon when he 
a up to prophesy the further debasement at no distant date 
of the recently lowered franchise, Mr. Gladstone selected this 
comparatively minor matter of Emanuel Hospital to declare war, 
in phrases of elaborate bitterness, against the Corporation of 
London, “gorged and almost bloated with charities,” “the body 
which has enjoyed for thirty odd years the proud distinction of 
being the only unreformed corporation in thecountry.” With all 
his genius, after his now forty years’ experience of public life, 
and the sobering discipline of the highest office, Mr. Gladstone 
does not yet seem to have fully appreciated that the words of a 
Prime Minister can never be like those of any other man. This 
rolling vituperation may have been in his mouth only a piece 
of rhetorical gag, and all that he meant may have been to snub the 
City for an act of impertinent insubordination. But, as Mr. Forster 
took opportunity to say later in the debate, not without reference to 
his own unlucky promise about the good schools, “a clever speech 
generally hangs round a man’s neck for the rest of his life like a 
mill-stone,” so that when it is “thrown back upon him” he is 
“ generally sorry that he made it.” Whatever Mr. Gladstone may 
himself have meant, this notice to the Lord Mayor to quit will be as 
little forgotten in the caucus of advanced reformers as it will be in 
Guildhall and the Mansion House. We can only wonder at the 
recklessness of the Minister just returned to office on sufferance, 
who has voluntarily complicated the almost hopeless difficulties of 
the divided Liberal party by a gratuitous and unexpected attack 
on that one body which has always retained the secret of power 
by subordinating the discordant claims of any wider partisan- 
a Pha the interests and the dignity of the Corporation of 
ndon. 


MERCHANT SHIPS AND SEAMEN, 


Me: PLIMSOLL, in moving the second reading of his 
4 Shipping Survey Bill, anathematized “ the long, low, narrow, 
overloaded beasts of ships” against which his measure was 
directed, and the “scoundrels” of shipowners who sent them to 
sea; told a story of “ a well-known shipowner” of Shields who 
had made his money in such a way that, when he died, the police 
had to guard his remains to the grave, on account of the multitude 
of women and children who followed to pelt the hearse with mud; 
and called upon the House of Commons to pass the Bill with 
acclamation. It is evident that Mr. Plimsoll’s peculiar style of 
advocacy is better suited for the platform than for a legislative 
assembly, and, after a round of indignation vom he is natu- 
rally disappointed that the House of Commons did not instantly 
pass his Bill with three cheers for the author. On Wednesday 
night Mr. Plimsoll attended a meeting at Birmingham, and com- 
plained that his Bill had been “ talked out,” which is no doubt 
true, in the sense that the debate on it was not concluded at the 
hour when the House of Commons is, by an old rule, compelled 
to rise on Wednesday. But Mr. Plimsoll forgot to mention that 
he did most of the talking himself. It was late in the afternoon 
when he rose, and it is absurd to suppose that the statements he 
made could be allowed to ~ without reply. Mr. Plimsell has 
had months and months of agitation, has published a book, de- 
livered innumerable em and attacked the shipowners in 
every possible way, and now he considers it monstrously unfair 
that a single shipowner should venture to defend his 
and to warn the House against passing what he believes to 
be mischievous and Mr. Plimsoll is: 
rhaps a vigorous agitator, but he is a v r states- 
if his Bill were sound practical po the fact. 
that a Commission is now inquiring into the subject, and 
will soon report, would be a very good reason for not passing 
it just at pees but it is not a sound practical measure. It is 
crude and imperfect, and it is doubtful whether it could ever be. 
worked. Mr. Plimsoll himself has admitted that the Bill would 
have to be recast in Committee—in other words, that the 
House would have to construct a Bill for itself. The President 
of the — of Trade has introduced a short er for the 
purpose of giving greater stringency to inspections by officers of 
that department; and the shipowners, now that they know that 
the eyes of the country are upon them, and that further legislati 
is impending, may be for their own sakes, to be very. 
what sort of vi they send to sea during the next few 
months, Next year the House of Commons will have the ad- 
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vantage of a great body of valuable and authoritative evidence to 

ide its deliberations. 

It would appear that the effect of Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation has 
been somewhat weakened by the discovery that there are two 
sides to the story, and there is perhaps some danger of a reaction 
the other way. On the whole, it is rather an advantage to the 
Devil to be painted blacker than he is, since people comparing 
the original with the portrait are apt to fancy that after all he 
is scarcely black—only a sort of slate-grey. Mr. Plimsoll has 
apparently not the faintest conception of what is evidence and 
what is not; all is grist that comes to his mill; and he has 
undoubtedly injured his case by mixing 2 all sorts of wild 
and pase Bo stories with real facts. There is, however, 
abundant evidence to show that the mercantile marine is in a very 
unsatisfactory state. A return, for example, has just been issued 
of cases in which ships have been surveyed on the requisition of 
seamen which contains some highly suggestive information. There 
is a report by the Harbour-master of Holyhead on the case of the 
comndlie Orontes. Eight seamen of the vessel refused duty on 
the ground that she was unseaworthy. The Court held that the 
Orontes was not unseaworthy, but that “ the forecastle, where the 
sailors forming that portion of the crew were put to live, was 
leaking and quite unfit for its duties when the ship left Liverpool,” 
and that “on the passage the clothing and bedding of the 
men became wet, and their life [was] rendered miserable.” The 
Court also expressed the opinion that great carelessness had been 
shown in the entry of the crew, some having come on board 
as the ship was undocking without even a shift of clothing. 
“These men were found ny B incompetent for their duties ” ; but 
the Court thought that the “remedy taken to make them com- 
petent was quite an unjustifiable one.” It is not difficult to agree 
with this opinion when we learn that the remedy took the 
form of “harsh treatment, beating, and knocking down, added 
to abusive language.” The Court went so far as to suggest that 
“such a course was to be deprecated”; and then the judgment 
winds up abruptly thus—“The Court, taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, sentences each prisoner to one day’s 
imprisonment.” It must be observed that the men had presumably 
already been in prison while the survey was being made, that 
“two of them had marks on their faces of severe ill-usage,” and 
that, although the ship was pronounced to be not unseaworthy, 
the forecastle was shown to be quite unfit for the reception of the 
men. When we turn to the surveyor’s report, we find that it 
relates apparently, not to the condition of the vessel as she came 
in, but to her condition after she had been patched up with 
vulcanized india-rubber plugs and other things. e have only to 
put ourselves in the place of the seamen, and to imagine how we 
should feel if we were sent to prison for refusing to go in a ship 


which was declared to be “quite unfit” to receive us, and in 


which our lives would be made miserable by continual drench- 
ing. There is a clause of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1867 
by which it is an offence to have insufficient and improper 
accommodation in the forecastle of a ship. Here is another case, 


_ the particulars of which are given in a letter from the Board of 
Trade 


to the Home Office. The Elizabeth Knowles, on a 
voyage from Liverpool to Monte Video, was found to be leaking 
considerably, and put into Milford. Four seamen refused to go 
on board again, and, on the report of a retired harbour-master that 
the ship was seaworthy, they were committed to prison. The 
vessel left one crew in prison and went to sea with a fresh crew, 
but had, on the very night of the day she started, to put back with 
three feet of water in her hold. ba, this the men in prison 
appealed to the Board of Trade, and the Board ordered a survey by 
one of their own officers. From the surveyor’s report it “ was 
clear that the vessel was quite unfit for sea,” and the first crew 
was released from prison. Yet, in spite of these successive warn- 
ings, the ship put to sea a third time and had for the third time to 
is case led to a circular from the Home Office 
warning magistrates not to trust to the opinions of retired harbour- 
masters and people of that sort, but to call in one of the Board of 


Trade surveyors. In March last two men of the Sir Robert Mc 
_ Donnell were sentenced to ten weeks’ imprisonment for refusing to 


proceed to sea in her. When examined by a surveyor, the ship 


‘was found to be leaky and umseaworthy, “water being distinctly 


heard running into her.’”” The Home Office thereupon ordered the 
release of the men. It would appear that a good deal of the work 


’ of the Home Office consists in releasing seamen who have been 


imprisoned by the local magistrates for objecting to be drowned, 
ont that seamen are also liable to be locked up for refusing to 
go to sea in a ship “ quite unfit” for their reception, and in 
which their lives would be made “ miserable.” It is not perhaps 
surprising that there should be a strong impression on the part of 


’ the men that the chances are rather against them if they appeal 


to the law, no matter how strong their case may be. 
We will take one or two other cases from this return. In 
September seven seamen of the Petrel lodged a complaint as to the 
Collector of Customs at 
Poole reported that the vessel came in much too deep “even for a 
coaster,” which is no doubt saying a good deal. She had a house 
on deck of unusual size, which in a heavy sea would most likely be 
carried away, or the vessel would be lost. The surveyor gene- 


* rally confirmed this report, adding that eight men were berthed 


in the forecastle where there was room for only five. One of 
the crew gave the following account of his experiences on 
board this ship :—“ Water flowed into the forecastle, and 
washed all over ourselves and bedding. The first day we got out 


of the Downs we had to put all our bedding round the funnel of 
the steamer to dry them. We could not sit at our meals, as the 
water came pouring down on the top of us. The water used to 
drive over the deck and flow into the engine-room, so that the 
hands could not stand above or below deck. We had no close 
bulwarks, only stanchions and rods, so that a man could easily 
pass through between one rod and the other.” The result of the 
case was that the crew were paid off, the istrates declining to 
make any order. Clause 10 of the Merchant Shipping Act (1871) 
directs that an unseaworthy ship shall be detained. In Novem 
the Eleanor was declared unseaworthy, and the ee against the 
crew dismissed. The surveyor thus described the vessel :— 
Making three-eighths of an inch of water in one hour and a quarter 
in smooth water; in the hold “timbers rotten and also ceiling,” 
two iron knees broken ; locking knees to whole beams generally 
bad, some of the beams bad too; leakage fore and aft under 
waterways; some timbers rotten, and so on. He adds, “ This 
vessel is, I believe, thirty-four years old, not classed; has been 
sold as a wrecked vessel on one occasion at least.” On the 
30th of January seven of the crew of the Huntress, of Glasgow. 
refused to go to sea in her. She was surveyed and declared 
unseaworthy, but immediately sailed out under Bremen colours. 
She was examined by two surveyors, who reported that she was 
leaky and worn in parts, with “the topgallant forecastle departed 
from the ship’s side”; and on a subsequent inspection they found 
“signs of extensive decay.” Some of the reports in this Return 
also illustrate the differences of opinion which are apt to arise 
between surveyors as to the state of a ship. 

An official report on the supply of ‘British seamen by Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Hamilton of the Board of Trade also deserves atten- 
tion. After careful inquiry, those gentlemen came to the conclu- 
sion that the British seaman, “though he might be better, has 
not grown worse,” and that there is no lack of men for the require- 
ments of the trade. It is true that inferior men often go to sea 
as “ half-marrows,” and that there is a considerable proportion of 
foreigners in our mercantile marine; but, “if it were an evil from 
a shipowner'’s point of view that ‘ half-marrows’ and other such 

rsons go to sea at low wages, and that foreigners serve on 

oard British ships, and if those evils required remedy, they would 
be remedied by attracting better men and British subjects, by 
offering better wages.” Seamen in the British merchant ser- 
vice, on the whole, receive higher w than seamen in 
any other merchant service, with perhaps the exception of that of 
the United States; but the w: of skilled workmen and 
labourers on shore are higher still. There is only one way of 
meeting this competition, and that is by offering greater induce- 
ments to men to go to sea than to remain on land. The influence 
of wages is shown clearly enough in the tendency which has been 
observed of good seamen and bad seamen to get together in 
a groups. The good seamen, we are told, get into ships 
affording constant employment and making regular voyages, where 
they get healthy accommodation, food, and good wages; the 
worse seamen, on the other hand, get together in ships of an 
inferior class. The medical inspection of seamen is a question 
which certainly deserves consideration. Under the p t law 
this examination can be made, provided that the men e to 
submit to it, and that the owner is willing to pay for it; but 
practically the provision is a dead letter. The consequence is 
that men are often shipped in an utterly unsound condition, and 
are _ out at foreign ports sick and destitute. Dr. Patterson, 
the Superintending Surgeon of the British Seamen’s Hospital at 
Constantinople, remarks that, “since the introduction of screw- 
steamers into the Levant, Danube, and Black Sea trades, 
men are landed at hospital suffering from severe forms 
of chronic disease and broken-down constitution.” “ The 
majority are a in a diseased state, and many of them 
barely reach Constantinople alive; old and broken-down 
drunkards, men far advanced in consumption, and old men 
far beyond the period of active service seem to be indis- 
criminately shipped.” As the country has to pay large sums for 
the medical and hospital expenses of distressed British seamen 
abroad, and for their maintenance and conveyance home, ship- 
owners might not unreasonably be required to ascertain before 
shipping their crews that they are fairly sound. Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Hamilton suggest that shipowners should be compelled to 
pay for diseased sailors left abroad, unless they could show that 
they were medically examined and pronounced to be in sound 
condition before leaving the United Kingdom, 


THE VISITATION OF THE CHAPTER OF LINCOLN. 


_ visitation of an English cathedral church by its Bishop is 
an event which has been in late times, though not altogether 
unknown, yet strangely and lamentably rare. It is indeed s 
that it should be so, that the Bishop should be less at home in his 
own church than in any other in his diocese, that the church 
which draws its whole rank and importance from containing the 
Bishop’s official place, whose name and distinctive character come 
wholly from its being the seat of his cathedra, should be the 
church of all others where his authority is most unwillingly 
admitted; and where his and munistrations are, to say 


the least, not welcomed as they commonly are in the other . 


churches of his diocese. But, whatever may be the cause, it 
is certain that, for a long time past, on the one hand the 
Chapters have thrown aside their proper diocesan position 
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and diocesan duties, and on the other hand the one have 
seldom interfered with any authority as to anything that has 
gone on within the walls of the cathedral church. o policy 
could be more shortsighted on the part of the capitular bodies. 
We who wish to preserve, and therefore to reform, them know 
that their only hei of preservation is by showing them- 
selves to be really useful institutions with a definite work before 
them. If they persist in cleaving to the character of sinecurists, 
dignified perhaps and ornamental, but with no intelligible duties 
to discharge, they are certainly doomed. Their fate lies in their 
own hands. Those Chapters which obstinately persist in treatin 
the mother church of the diocese as if it were the private chape 
of four or five clergymen, in shutting out as far as they can the 
Bishop on the one hand and his flock on the other, in thwarting 
every effort of zeal from whichever side it comes, in seizing on 
every paltry excuse to stop the round of services which it is to be 
supposed that they look on as a burden, are simply pulling down their 
house about their own heads. Only perhaps it is all one to them 
if it is pulleddown. The house may fail and others may weep at 
its fall; it will be enough for its present inhabitants if the sacred- 
ness of vested interests allows them to slumber on somewhere or 
other for the rest of their days. Such however, we are happ 
to say, is not the spirit of all capitular bodies; and we may look 
on the searching visitation which the present Bishop of Lincoln 
has just begun at his cathedral church as something which 
bids fair to be the beginning of a better state of things. 
The Bishop's right to visit, not only when called in to settle any 
dispute, but by his inherent authority as Ordinary, cannot be 
reasonably doubted. That matter was set at rest six hundred 
years back by the great Robert Grosseteste, and for five hundred 
years after his time the Bishops of Lincoln went on visiting, oftener 
or more rarely, according to circumstances or according to the 
amount of their zeal. we rightly understand Bishop Words- 
worth, no visitation has been held since 1751 ; but he at any rate 
seems determined to clear off the arrears of sixscore years in good 
earnest. He began by reprinting and circulating the Statutes of 
the Church, a document important both in a practical and in an 
antiquarian point of view, and which we may perhaps some day 
find occasion to notice in another part of our columns. On the 
29th April the Visitation itself began ; the Bishop was received in 
due form by a great majority of the dignitaries and other members 
of the Chapter—a body which, in the ancient church of Lincoln, 
numbers no less than fifty-six members. Few, if any, had ever 
before seen such gathering of canons residentiary and non- 
residentiary filling their proper stalls in choir and chapter-house. 
The Bishop delivered a charge to the members of the Chapter 
and all other members, ‘an and lay, of the church of Lincoln, 
and Lp: forth a set of Visitation Articles, the answers to which 
are of course not yet forthcoming. 

The documents which have been put forth by the Bishop of 
Lincoln are chiefly remarkabie inasmuch as they show how much 
may be done in an old-foundation church by simply carrying out the 
statutes by which its members are bound, without asking for any- 
thing to be done by Act of Parliament. To make an old-foundation 
church what it ought to be, there is really very little to be done 
except for every member of it to do his plain duty instead of 
shirking it. Ofcourse this only applies to old-foundation churches ; 
the constitution of the new foundations is so lame and imperfect 
that they do need some external power to reform them after the 
= of the old. Thomas of York, Remigius of Lincoln, and 

even for the nineteenth century, t ing Henry ighth. It 
is plain to any one who looks at the Statutes and at — and 
Visitation Articles put aay | the Bishop that there is really 
very little needed to bring the good state im the church of 
Lincoln, except for each of its members to set diligently to work 
in his own vocation and ministry to carry out the purposes for 
which he was put there. It is just the difference between an old 
foundation and a.new, that in the old foundation there is tical 
work ready cut out for the chief members of the body, Toe those 
whom it is desirable to keep in constant residence on the spot. 
In fact, our +. 4 difficulty in speaking of Bishop Wordsworth’s 

is that the points which he insists on are the same points 
which we ourselves have insisted on over and over again, when- 
ever we have spoken about these matters. But then they are 
points which cannot fail to be perfeetly obvious to every one who 
ht to questions of this kind. 
he Bishop of Lincoln has clearly gone to root of the matter ; 
he puts forth his scheme of reform in the form of a few simple 
ond practical suggestions, all of which can be carried out without 
any change in the law as it stands. Indeed, as the province of 
Cc has already a Provincial Dean and a Provincial Pre- 
centor, it might not be amiss to add a Provincial Chancellor in 
the person of Bishop Wordsworth, in order that he may have the 
rtunity of instructing his Metropolitan in the nature and 
cha explaining to him the differ- 
rence between an old and a new foundation. 

The chief points on which the Bishop insisted will thus almost 
be taken for granted beforehand. They amount simply’ to the 
getting rid of those abuses which have made our al system 
a, byword ; abuses which few attempt to defend except those who 
profit by them, and which they seldom try to defend, except by the 
easy, though often practically effective, argument of silence. Men 
who hold offices are to do the duties of their offices, and therefore, 
as a matter of course, they are to live at the place which is the main 
centre of their duties. W 


the present state of things in the two emphatic words “ pluralities 
and non-residence.” He has no sympathies, such as his Metropolitan 
has, for the shameless abuse by which “ residence” is construed to 
mean nine months’ absence, and that even in the case of digni- 
taries who have special and constant duties. Bishop Wordsworth 
does not, like the Archbishop, think it an advantage to have the 
chief places of his church employed to increase the incomes of 
Professors and others whose duties lie somewhere else. He 
wishes the dignitaries of the church of Lincoln to be working 
members of the church of Lincoln. He will not abide—at 
Lincoln happily he is not called upon to abide—a Precentor or a 
Chancellor, ating constant duties on the spot, but who thinks 
that those duties are discharged by staying away three-fourths of 
his time. The contemptible argument which we have heard in 
pluralist mouths, that they must heap to themselves preferment 
elsewhere, because their mcomes—incomes far above the average 
of clerical incomes—are so small, the Bishop does not stoop to 
answer. But he shows that the shameless practice of nine months’ 
absence is in many cases a mere evasion of the Act of Parliament 
on which those who practise it profess to rely. The clause which 
requires a residence of “three months at least” is meant to 
enforce that amount of residence in certain new foundation churches 
where the term of residence had been cut down to somethi 
shorter still. It is not meant to release those who, either by 1 
statute or by the manifest requirements of their office, are bound 
to a longer term from the discharge of their plain duty. For the 
modern ideaof “thecanon in residence’””—the meagre representative 
of forty or fifty brethren whose sudden sickness, promotion, or 
death often leaves the church without any capitular member, and 
whose idle caprice sometimes leaves it without any divine service 
at all—the successor of Robert Grosseteste has as little respect as 
Robert Grosseteste himself. 

On the other hand, while Bishop Wordsworth insists thus 
strongly on the necessity of dignitaries and other residentiaries 
really residing and doing their duties, he insists no less strongly on 
the necessity of restoring the non-residentiary canons, those who 
are not bound to residence on the spot, and whose duties are not 
constant but = occasional, to their proper place as members of 
the Chapter. He shows, what no one but a member of a re- 
sidentiary oligarchy could ever have doubted, that the non- 
residentiary canons are just as much canons, just as much members 
of the Chapter, just as much entitled to have a voice in its affairs, 
as the narrow body who commonly shut them out of their rights. 
He exposes the modern vulgarism by which the name “ canon” is 
contined to residentiary members—he might have given a in, 
kick to the further vulgarism of calling them Canon Gute os 
Canon Tomkins—and that of “ prebendary” to the non-residentiary 
members. He shows that every prebendary is a canon, and that 
every canon is, or ought to be, a prebendary. He peehy insi 
that the ancient formula by which every canon alike, re- 
sidentiary or non-residentiary, is admitted to “a stall in the choir 
and a voice in the chapter-house,” shall again be a reality. 
On this subject we have often wondered at the change of mind 
which at a certain stage of their lives must come over many of 
those who have practical experience of the matter. The residen- 
tiary canon has in many places—in some churches in all cases—once 
been a non-residentiary. Itisto be supposed that, when he was a 
non-residentiary, he did not approve of ing shut out of his rights ; 
yet, when he becomes a residentiary, he seldom shows any zeal to 
restore those rights to those who are still left out in the cold. 
When and how does the change come upon him? Whenand how 
does he become convinced of the beauties of oligarchy? Most 
Oxford men will remember the old state of things at Brasenose, 
when a few of the senior Fellows exercised all the authority and 
received incomes many times as great as those of the rest of their 
brethren. It was wonderful to trace the change of opinion in the 
mind of a Fellow of Brasenose as he advanced step by - in 
seniority. At his first election he was bitter against the wicked- 
ness of oligarchy, and held without doubt that the incomes and 
authority of all the Fellows of the college ought to be equal. But 
gradually a new a on used to dawn upon him. When he had got 
up a few steps, he began to think that the case was not quite so 

ear as he had once thought it, that there really might be some- 
thing to be said on the other side. When he found himself, as 
the technical phrase was, “on Pisgah,” when he saw the pro- 
mised land as something near into which one more step would 
bring him, he thought that the arguments in favour of the senior- 
ity system were far stronger than those against it. Once a senior, 
he had no longer any doubt upon the matter, and looked on all 
who would disturb him in the enjoyment of his oligarchic i 
as pestilent innovators, The change here was remarkable, still it 
was less remarkable because it was gradual. The convert had plenty 
of time ; he did nothing in a hurry, he did not throw off the convic- 
tions of a life in a moment. But there are no such breaks and 
stages in the case of a non-residentiary canon who suddenly finds 
himself changed into a residentiary, one thereby bound to defend 
all the abuses which he has hitherto spoken against. How is this 
sudden change brought about? It cannot be by virtue of any 
ceremony conveying special enlightenment, as the alleged change 
in St. Thomas of ¢ Canterbury was said to have been brought by the 

of his consecration, or as some have held that the past sins of 

ings are wiped out by the holy oil of Rheims or elsewhere. For 
the canon, residentiary or non-residentiary, is, as being admitted 
to a new office, installed with religious ceremonies at his first 
appointment; but when the non-residentiary is} simply called 
into residence, he is not admitted to any new office, and therefore 
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no religious ceremony takes place. We might conceive that the 
installation of a precentor might endow him with special powers 
of singing, or that the installation of a chancellor might endow 
him with special powers of instruction, But there is no installation 
of a residentiary as such which can clothe him with the gift of 
believing that he ought to keep his former brethren out of the 
chapter-house, or which can give him such new views of the use 
of Janguage as to believe that residence means an absence of nine 
months. How then does this remarkable change come about? 
What is the exact process of conviction, intellectual or moral ? 
All that we can do is to ask some of our residentiary friends to 
favour the world with their confessions. 

On one point only, and that not a point of principle, could we 
have wished the Bishop of Lincoln’s address to be other than 
what it is. We cannot conceive why he should have gone out of 
his way to object to calling Lincoln Minster Lincoln Minster. 
Now few things are more offensive to our ears than the modern 
affectation of dragging in the awkward modern substantive 
“cathedral” in all times and places. The church whose full 
style is, of course, the Cathedral Church of St. Mary in Lincoln, 
has for ages been known in common speech as Lincoln Minster. 
We can see no reason why it should not go on being so called. The 
Bishop says that itis not a minster because it never was a monas- 
tery, and that so to call it confounds the distinction between regular 

secularchurches. Undoubtedly, as far as etymology goes, a min- 
ster means a monastery, and most certainly the church of Lincoln 
never wasa monastery. But then, according to etymology, a monas- 
tery ought to mean a place where a man lives all by himself, whereas 
for thirteen hundred years or more it has meant a place where a 
particular class of men live in common. For a thousand years or 
more the words monasterium, miinster, minster, moutier have, 
besides their original sense of monastery, come to have the secondary 
meaning of any great church—in some places any church at all— 
whether monastic or not. In the case of the English, French, and 
German words this secondary sense has quite driven out the 
primary. No one would call a monastery as such a miinster, 
manster, or moutier. In fact, both in England and in Germany, the 
name is most commonly applied to churches which, like York, 
Lincoln, and Southwell, like Strasburg, Basel, and Ziirich, never 
were monastic. The word is fully established by the usage of 
ages, and it is convenient as a name to distinguish great churches 
with a foundation, whether cathedral, collegiate, or conventual, 
from those which are simply parochial. As a technicality of 
antiquarian description it cannot be dispensed with. To talk of 
“ Lincoln Cathedral,” though the fashion is coming in, is really 
much the same as to talk of “ Southwell collegiate ”’—in French, if 
they say “la cathédrale,” they say also “la collégiale” and 
“Vabbatiale.” The word “minster” takes in all; but of course 
it always means the fabric of the church itself, not the foundation 
or the subordinate buildings. 


: THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


O the majority of Englishmen our West African posses- 
sions are only associated im a dim sort of manner with 
ivory, gold dust, palm oil, slaves, the King of Dahomey and 
his “ customs.” Some who have indulged in discursive reading 
may bethink them of Governor Wall, who flogged a soldier to 
death and was hanged in consequence, and of “ L. E. L.,” 
whose melancholy fate is still within the memory of contemporary 
history. Other conscientious devourers of the daily papers 
may remember that every now and then an African mail 
has brought ee concerning the quarrels of two rural 
potentates called Ja Ja and Oko Jumbo. We doubt much 
whether there are many, even among educated people, who 
could tell the names, or even the roximate positions, of 
our settlements on the West Coast of Africa. One reason may 
be that nobody goes there who can help doing so, and that 
very few who do go return, Yet our West African settlements 
are important in more ways than one. It is undoubted that they 
exercise a civilizing influence on the savage races which sur- 
round them; and if we abandoned them to-morrow, it would 
not be easy to prevent the revival of the slave-trade. As regards 
commerce also they ought to excite our interest, the value of the 
imports and exports being about.a million and twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterling respectively. Attention is now speci- 
ally directed to Cape Coast Castle, on account of the invasion 
of that settlement by the Ashantees, who, having won a victory 
over some tribes nominally under our protection, were at the 
date of the despatch of the lest meail within in six hours’ march of 
the seat of government. 
The most northerly,and at the same time the oldest, of all 
our settlements on the coast is the Gambia, which is called after 


the river of that name. This river falls into the Atlantic a little © 


to the south of Cape Verde, and, by means of it, intercourse 


with the interior of Africa, to a distance of several hundred miles, | 


is carried on. The capital is Bathurst, situated on an island near 
the mouth of the river. This is a mere trading settlement, with 
scarcely any territory attached to it. Originally formed in 1588 
by a pn which received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 

e staple of its commerce long consisted in slaves. Proeeeding to 
the South, we come to Sierra Leone, the seat of the Governor of 
all the West African settlements, and situated 8° 30’ north of the 
Equator. This eae was ceded to the British in 1787, and 
comprises a consid amount of territory. 


| and denying the sovereignty over the Fantees which b: 


Between Sierra Leone and the Equator is a tract of Upper Guinea, 
known as the Gold Coast. Its capital is Cape Coast Castle, and 
it is the scene of the present disturbances. e colony comprises 
several minor settlements, of which Acera and Elmina—recently 
ceded by the Dutch—are the chief. It was founded by the African 
Company in 1750, under authority of an Act of Parliament. To 
the eastward of the Gold Coast is Lagos, the most recent, but, as 
far as regards imports and exports, the most important, of all our 
settlements in eden Africa. It was only acquired in 1862, 
when Docemo, the native king—who is still alive—ceded it to us 
in return for a pension of 1,000/.a year. Formerly it was the 

test slave depdt on the coast, and its possession by us 

as greatly contributed to the s ion of that traffic. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the neighbouring tribes 
would quietly submit to see their principal source of riches 
cut off; and, though awed by the vigour of successive Ad- 
ministrators—notably the last, Captain Glover—they have never 
ceased to give trouble. Their chief grievance is that runaway 
slaves have found at Lagos a secure asylum under shelter of the 
British flag, which, however, during Captain Glover's absence on 
leave, did not last year always prove a very efficient protection. In- 
deed on more than one occasion slaves were by the aid of 
the ex-King Docemo carried off within sight of Government House. 
Two of these hapless captives committed suicide rather than again 
into bondage. The troublesome tribes in question are “the 
Eigbas and Ijebus, sometimes called Jebus; and, in addition to the 
slave grievance, they have lately conceived that they were suffering 
under another wrong. They have for years past been engaged in 
intermittent war with a tribe to the eastward of their own territo- 
ries, called Yorubas. These hostilities, of course, have been a great 
hindrance to commercial intercourse with the interior—an inter- 
course which the Yorubas, who are friendly to the British, and 
fully alive to the value of trade, have been ever anxious to main- 
tain. The Egbas and Ijebus are the great obstacle to this, and 
levy heavy transit dues on all goods passing through their terri- 
tory. Thinking that it depended on them to arrest all trade—and 
frequently they have thoroughly paralysed it—these savages have 
acted as if they were the masters of the situation, and in & 


position to bring pressure on the British authorities. In order - 


to checkmate them, Captain Glover nearly two years ago deter- 
mined to despatch a pioneer expedition in order to open up the 
country and to secure an alternative route to that which d 
through the Egba and Jebu territory. The envoy, Mr. Tuee 
Goldsworthy, an ex-officer of Lancers, and now Commandant of 
the Houssa armed police at Lagos, underwent serious risks and 
ae hardships, but was completely successful. He found the 
orubas quite prepared to keep open the new route, and he esta- 
blished the most friendly relations with them. The Egbas and 
Tjebus, furious at seeing their power for mischief passing away 
from them, and conscious that if the new route were ado 
the administration of Lagos would be independent of them, 
sought to baffle Captain Glover's scheme by means of in- 
re They found zealous coadjutors in the ex-King Doecemo, 
and in both white and black i at the settlement. A 


new policy was instituted. The new road was not taken ad- 
vantage of, and the result has been an almost complete sis of 
commerce, a great rise in prices at Lagos, the abduetion of 


refugee slaves, and a spirit of determined hostility to British rule. 
Indeed, both Docemo and the two tribes above mentioned have 
openly avowed their intention of getting rid of the white 
strangers altogether. 

It is, however, on the Gold Coast that the attention of the few 
who take an interest in West African affairs is at the present 
moment concentrated. Besides the settlements on the coast 
occupied by us, a considerable tract of country inhabited by 
the neighbouring tribes was years ago formally received under 
our protection. These tribes are collectively styled Fantees, or the 
Fantee Confederation. The Confederation, however, owing to dis- 
couragement received from us, is little more than nominal, and is 
only an agglomeration of independent clans, friendly to each other 
and loosely united from fear of their hereditary foe the King of 
Ashantee. The Colonial Office has formally approved of the 
principle of a Confederation, but has done nothing to promote it, 
and, rightly or wrongly, the Fantees are under the impression that 
their project is viewed with contempt by the local authorities. 
The Fantees, however, with wits sharpened by the instincts of 
self-preservation, foresaw the imminence of the whieh 
their so-called protectors failed to recognize, and the event has 


justified the note of alarm which they sounded. The Ashantees, 


indeed, are a formidable enemy, and have on two previous ecca- 
sions given us much trouble. Formerly they held sway 
over the Fantee country and over the maritime district which we 
now occupy, and it was our wresting from them the seaboard 

t about. 
the war of 1824. Some rather fighting took , and 
ultimate only the expenditure of mueh 
money, and the loss of Sir Charles Macarthy, the Governor. For 
nearly forty years a sort of armed truce was observed, but in 1863 
the King of Ashantee again declared war—a war which cost us 
100,000/., and one in which for months our troops endeavoured 
with much loss from sickness to bring the enemy to action, but im 
vain. Since then we have pursued a policy of conciliation, not to 
say subserviency, sending presents with the messengers who proposed 
—or, as rendered by the natives, “sued for "—peace. All our efforts 
have, however, failed, and now for the third time within half a cen- 
tury we are at war with this fierce and untameable race. 
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What the cause of the rupture was no one seems quite 
able to say. The general belief is that the cession of El- 
mina to us by the Dutch has something to do with it. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is of this opinion. It a that 
the Dutch used not only to give a yearly sum of money to 
the King of Ashantee, but also to pay him so much per head 
for the captives he made in war. These captives were sent 
to serve as soldiers in other Dutch settlements, and certainly 
gained by the change of masters. When we took over Elmina, 
we made inquiries concerning this subsidy, and, learning that it 
was given not as tribute but merely for the encouragement of 
trade, determined not to continue it. Of course head money 
for slaves, under any circumstances, was out of the question. 
Irritated at such a sensible diminution of his revenue, the King 
of Ashantee, misinterpreting our conciliatory behaviour, pre- 
sumed on our supposed weakness, and snatched at what he 
considered a favourable —e for driving us into the 
sea. Early in January last the Ashantees, in four divi- 
sions, and with numbers variously estimated by those on the 

t at sixty thousand and eighty thousand men, crossed the 

‘antee frontier. Recent advices, however, tend to show that their 
strength has been exaggerated, and that the main body at all 
events is not more than thirty thousand strong. The border is 
only three days’ journey from Cape Coast Castle, yet it does not 

that the Administrator took any steps to obtain trust- 
‘worthy information. He never even noticed the invasion till the 3rd 
of February, and then he contented himself with a mere procla- 
mation announcing the invasion, and prohibiting the supply to the 
invaders of munitions of war. The Ashantees in the meantime 
had themselves announced their arrival in the most energetic manner, 
having marched through the country plundering and burning 
in every direction. Taken by surprise at first, only 4,000 or 
5,000 Fantees could be collected to oppose the enemy, before 
whom they were of course obliged to retreat. At length, 
however, the different chiefs man: to assemble an army of 
some 30,000 men, and a battle whose dimensions would have 
been considered respectable even in Europe took place. The 
numbers were about equal on each side, but the Ashantees 
possessed the advantage of being under a single commander, 
while the Fantees were a mere collection of clans each obeyi 
only the order of its immediate chief. The fight was we 
contested, having lasted some eight or nine hours. At length the 
Fantees, having lost 1,000 men, and being short of ammunition, 
were obliged to retire, falling back, however, so steadily that the 
victors contented themselves with occupying the abandoned 
=. At this place, only seventeen miles from Cape Coast 
astle, the Ashantees, who, though the conquerors, lost, it is said, 
2,000 men in the battle, remained for some time waiting for re- 
inforcements. We learn that the King of the Ashantees—his 
-euphonious name is Carie-Carie—has sworn to driye the English 
into the sea, and that he is expected to head the reinforcements 
asked for by his commander-in-chief. Whether these reinforce- 
ments have arrived or not we do not know; but the invaders 
-on the 7th April resumed the offensive. The Fantees had in the 
meantime been reinforced, and were encouraged by the presence 
of 120 of the Houssa police, under Lieutenant Hopkins, who had 
‘been tardily empowered to afford them substantial aid. A battle 
which lasted six hours took place, the Houssas fighting gallantly 
and losing two men killed and fourteen wounded. The Ashantees, 
however, _ the day, and Lieutenant Hopkins fell back 
with his detachment to the coast. The Ashantees must have 
bought their triumph dearly, for not till the 14th did they again 
engage the beaten, but still stubborn, Fantees. On this occasion 
the fight lasted fourteen ‘hours, at the end of which time the 
Fautees were completely routed. 

The first battle was fought at a spot about seventeen miles 
from Cape Coast Castle; the second action took place appa- 
rently at the same place, but the scene of the last engagement 
was no doubt nearer to Cape Coast Castle. At events, 
it is said that the whole country is now in the hands of the 
invaders, and that we cannot be said to hold an acre of ground 
save what is commanded by the fire from the forts on the 
coast. The fortifications of Cape Coast Castle consist of an 
earthen work adjoining the which leads to the town, a 
strong masonry fort on the shore, and a martello tower in which 
is kept the ammunition of the ison. Unfortunately this 
tower is isolated, and the fort itself is overlooked at a dis- 
tance of 300 or 400 yards by some high hills. Cape Coast Castle 
is, however, sufficiently strong both as fortifications and 

ison to defy the dusky warrior, who is as unlikely to fulfil 
is oath as was his predecessor Quacoi Duah, who vowed in 
1863 to cut off the Governor’s head, and didn’t. The outlying 
settlements are in a somewhat critical condition, their works 
being out of repair, ammunition being short, and the garrisons 
weak. Accra, for instance, was a short time ago only occupied b 
thirty negroes of a West Indian regiment, without an officer. It 
is to be hoped that the reinforcements which have been despatched 
from Sierra Leone and Lagos will be employed to strengthen these 
forts, for there seems to be no intention of carrying on any opera- 
tions in the open field. The force at the disposal of the Gover- 
ner consists of three men-of-war or gunboats, and 840 armed 
police, black soldiers and volunteers. Had it been desired, ten 
times that number might have been raised from among the 
Fantees, who, if well armed and led by Englishmen, would 


probably fight well. Fighting would however interfere with 
the moral orce policy which seems to be in favour. Besides, 


Lord Kimberley denies that we are under any obligation 
to protect the protected tribes. It is not, he lately said, British, 
but only British-protected, ey which has been violated, 
and we have never pretended to defend it against aggression 
in the same way as British territory. To unsophisticated minds 
it would seem that here is a distinction without a difference, 
and that the meaning of protection is to defend the protected 
inst aggression. To am any apprehension that might be 
felt, he asserted that the Ashantees, who numbered only 4,000, 
were at the back of the protected territory. Information obtain 
from non-official sources gave the number at 30,000 in one 
body, and, indeed it is now officially admitted that the Colonial 
Office has been misinformed, and that the enemy numbers from 
mee to 40,000 men. Convinced at last that we have to 
eal with no mere raid, but with a very substantial and for- 
midable invasion, Lord Kimberley has sent out in hot haste a 
rocket battery and some marines. It is probable, however, that 
these reinforcements will arrive somewhat late, for by this time 
the rainy season has commenced and operations in the field must 
have perforce come to an end. 


STARRING IN THE PULPIT. 


OWLAND HILL used to protest against the Devil having 
all the best tunes, and it seems to have occurred to Mr. 
Cowper-Temple that some of the expedients of a profane stage 
might profitably be transferred to ecclesiastical pulpits. Starrin 
has been found to pay in the theatrical world, and it is sugges 
that it would also pay in the Church. However good the 
average clergyman may be in an ordinary way, yet, as he preaches 
Sunday after Sunday, his congregation at length get to be 
very familiar with his course of thought and pet phrases, and 
a change of style would perhaps be enlivening. Where is no 
reason, however, that we know of why a clergyman of the 
Church of England should always occupy his own pulpit ; and we 
are quite ready to admit that a more frequent interchange in this 
respect might not be without its advantages. Without reckoning up: 
the statistics of the clergy, it ma assumed that there is 
a considerable range of selection within the Church open to any 
clergyman who is anxious to treat his congregation to a little 
fresh sermonizing. But this is not enough for the innovators. 
It seems that itis not so much variety of preacher as variety of 
doctrine that they are in want of. It can hardly be denied that 
there is a certain monotony about the Christian religion. It is 
always the same thing over again, and even a new preacher can- 
not give much freshness to old doctrines. After hearing all this 
old story of Christianity preached week after week, people, it is 
thought, would be glad of a ge ee, indeed, of anything, 
for a change, even geography. Mr. Thomas Hughes is of opinion 
that it would really be worth while to go to church if you were 
sure of a good rousing sermon by Dr. Livingstone, describing his 
adventures in Central Africa, and clearing up the mystery of the 
Nile. Even latitudes and longitudes Be A be better than the 
Ten Commandments, and the Creeds, and all those things that we 
have heard of so often before. In the absence of Dr. Livingstone 
—s Mr. Hughes would not object to an “ occasional sermon 3 
rom Mr. Stanley, which would probably be more racy and amus- 
ing, though the latitudes and lon itudes might be rather vague. 
But then Mr. Hughes should look , ower a little. This Central 
Africa is rather a burning subject. If Dr. Livingstone and Mr, 
Stanley were once started in a to argue their side of the 
question, we should have all the Geographical Society aspiring to 
a similar platform. We suppose the bishops, in the absence of 
any Privy Council decision, are entitled to regard the fountains of 
the Nile as an — question; and if Dr. Livingstone were to be 
allowed to preach his views one Sunday, it would be very hard on 
Mr. Galton, Mr. Cooley, and the rest of the “insane geographers,” 
if they were to be refused permission to have a go in on the other 
side on succeeding Sundays. This would perhaps be a relief from 
the monotony of Christian doctrine, but we are not quite sure that 
the congregations would altogether relish it. It would be a 
novelty to have the Commandments covered over with ma 
aid of a lon e; but, after e geographers would probabl 
be more at in Savile 
Tt was proposed by the Occasional Sermons Bill that the right 
of preaching in the pulpits of the Church of England should 
be thrown open, not only to ministers of all denominations. 
without exception, but to laymen. Mr. Cowper-Temple, as an 
inducement to pass his Bill, held out the prospect of Tapes of 
distinction, accustomed to impart teaching through the press and 
in other ways, on social, moral, and religious topics,” giving their 
services as an occasional lift to the Church of England. He 
thought that this would be a great advantage both for the con- 
gregations and the clergymen, as “clergymen would benefit by 
hearing the views of ee outside the clerical profession. 
It has been suggested that it gives an aspect of freshness even to 
a familiar landscape to put your head through your legs and look 
at it that way, and we can conceive that the benefit of this 
sort of freshness would be provided for clergymen of the 
Church of England who had the opportunity of hearing 
an “ occasional sermon ” from Mr. Bradlaugh about “ the 
old monkey with the three tails.” The dead level of 
orthodox doctrine would thus be agreeably varied. When Mr. 
Cowper-Temple suggested that laymen of distinction accustomed 
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to im teaching through the press should be called in to preach 
to ede from their own pulpits, he was — thinking of 
those beautiful Good Friday articles in the Daily Telegraph; but 
we suspect that these productions are really adapted only for the 
closet. They are too moving for a public audience. It has been 
sometimes said that the press is supplanting the pulpit, but the 
ulpit must be even in a worse wa: has been thought if it is 
to be saved only by getting the gentlemen of the press to recite their 
leading articles in fie preacher’s place. For our part, we think 
leading articles are very well in their ~~ ut perhaps we have 
almost enough of them during the week. Mr. Matthew Arnold is a 
layman of distinction, and eee ser draw well if announced 
to deliver a sermon on the three Shaftesburys. We see no reason 
to doubt that a great deal might be done in this way to enliven 
and render more popular and attractive the services of the Church ; 
only, if the churches are to be turned into places of amusement, it 
seems hardly worth while to stop short at this point. A little 
freshness might be given to other parts of the service as well as to the 
reaching. An occasional operatic selection would be a pleasant 
relief from the monotony of sacred music, and a revival of the old 
miracle plays would introduce more direct competition with the 
theatres. if Dr. Livingstone is to be invited to preach on Africa, 
it would be only natural to have a course of sermons from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall on chemistry, with all sorts of pretty experiments 
on the altar; or from Dr. Darwin on the development of species, 
with illustrations from the Zoological Gardens in cages round the 
ulpit. There can be very little doubt that, regarded as a 
orm of popular entertainment, the Church of England is not 
worked so successfully as it might be, and one can fancy what 
could be made of it if it were taken up in earnest by a regular show- 
man Cole or Mr. E. T. 
The only difficulty in approving this proposal for making the 
Church livel ~ a relates to the theory on which it 
rests of the object of the Church. If we could = | admit that 
the Church had no other object than to make itself lively and 
pular, and to attract as large audiences as possible, we might be 
rth to go in heartily with Mr. Cowper-Temple, and even 
somewhat beyond him. But we have always been under the 
impression that the Church was intended for something more than 
to provide the _ with Sunday amusements. e had a 
notion that the object of the Church was to teach a particular set 
of doctrines, and though it is true that considerable latitude is 
allowed in the interpretation of those doctrines, still there are 
certain broad limits within which preachers must confine them- 
selves, The preachers whom Mr. Cowper-Temple is anxious to 
admit to the pulpit would be under no sort of discipline or respon- 
sibility whatever. Once in the pulpit, they could say what —_ 
liked, and a clergyman loose in his belief, who was afraid to spe 
out his own sentiments, might find it convenient to havea stalking- 
horse of this kind. The Bill provided that before an occasional 
preacher was admitted to a pulpit he must be approved b 
the ordinary, the incumbent, and the churchwardens of the chure 
in which he was to preach. Mr. Cowper-Temple apparently 
assumed that the ordinary was — the bishop, but that is 
not so. The bishop may or may not be the ordinary; and as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, ordinaries are in a great many instances 
men of whom public opinion knows very little, and over whom 
it consequently exercises very little check. A bishop is a person 
of high station and great responsibility, and might be trusted 
to be more careful what sort of people he licensed in this way. 
But even bishops are only men, and a resolute and teasing 
cl an, who was very ong to adopt the starring system, 
would have many ways of bringing pressure to bear on the 
bishop of his diocese. It is a mistake to suppose that bishops 
are usually very strong in the back; on the contrary, that is 
just their weak point; they are anxious to please poms | as 
far as possible, and they would be apt to feel that an applica- 
tion from an incumbent and his churchwardens to authorize a 
clergyman of another denomination or a layman to preach would 
be difficult to resist. There is a sort of moral picketing to which 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are very much exposed, and under which 
they are really very helpless. Just because of their high position 
and great responsibility, bishops are very reluctant to do agning 
to disoblige their clergy; and if once the system of occasio: 
sermons was fairly started, it would become rather an 
invidious task to withhold permission from any one to preach 
in the pulpit of an incumbent who was willing to cede 
it to him. In such a case the congregation may be con- 
sidered to have some right to be heard, and the churchwardens 
were probably put forward as the protectors of the congregation. 
It was come that the churchwardens, as representatives of the 
congregation, should join the incumbent in “RR ying to the bishop, 
and might, if they chose, refuse to do so. @ suppose that the 
churchwardens before they assented to the application would feel 
bound to have a specimen of the candidate’s style of preaching. 
There is a well-known story of a churchwarden who, when asked 
by the clergyman (Bishop Blomfield in his curate days) what 
he thought of his sermon oe atheism replied apologeti- 
cally, “Well you see, sir, I believes as how there be a 
God” But all churchwardens might not be equally discrimina- 
ting or candid, Besides, they might be deceived by the candi- 
date treating them at the private rehearsal to a page or two 
out of an orthodox book of sermons, and reserving his own 
spicy infidelity for the congregation. If a preacher took advan- 
tage of the incumbent and churchwardens in this way, the 
latter would probably be rather anxious to hush up the 


matter, and not have any public scandal about it. And thus 
the most ogee | ines might be allowed to be 
put forth from the pulpit, eee I under the guarantee of 
the bishop, incumbent, and churchwardens, taking the church- 
wardens for what they are worth. Mr. Hughes says he is anxious 
to see the Church adapted to the requirements of the present state 


of society ; and there are certainly at the present moment no © 


lack of adapters. There are now before Parliament about a score 
of Bills dealing with the ecclesiastical reorganization of the 
Church; and if the adapters had their way, there would be some 
danger of its being adapted out of existence. Under Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s plan the Church would cease to have any distinctive 
doctrines, or any clergy in particular. All clergymen and all lay- 
men of all denominations would be entitled to mount the pulpits 
of the Church, and to proclaim any doctrines they pleased. The 
Church, in fact, would become simply a series of open meet- 
ing-houses, like Exeter Hall, in which Monsignor Capel, Mr. 
Voysey, Mr. Bradlaugh,. Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold might be heard in lively succession. Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s ye | to cut down Christianity to “the points 
on which all Christians are agreed” reminds one of a well- 
known writer who boasted that he was a Christian of the 
time of Christ. It was suggested that this must have been a 
Christian who had listened with age to the Sermon on the 
Mount, but had never happened to hear of the miracles and died 
before the Resurrection. . Cowper-Temple is not so fastidious 
as to stickle for even those points about which all Christians are 
He suggests no sort of restrictions as to the doctrines 
which his preachers of occasional sermons may enunciate. It is 
obvious that under a process of this sort the Church would at 
once lose its reason for existence and would be rapidly 
broken down. A Church which represented nothing but 
a common platform open to every preacher and spouter would 
certainly be something very different from what is now known as 
the Church of England. Happily the temper of the times is 
running strongly against these ti , meddlesome, crotchety co 
_ of legislation, and Mr. Cowper-Temple’s preposterous Bill 
as been rejected in so decisive a manner that we may almost 
hope never to hear of it again. 


THE LAW OF GAMES. 
A BOOK has been lately published giving a brief history of 
lotteries in England, and it may be worth while to remark 
that, when one great opportunity for gambling was removed by 
the abolition of State lotteries, it was natural that other oppor- 
tunities should be invented or improved. This observation may 
perhaps account for the extension of betting upon horse- 
races during the last forty years. The Derby is at any rate pre- 
ferable to an annual State lottery organized on a scale proportioned 
to the wealth and speculative spirit of the nation. We may esti- 
mate what would be done now by P emee back to what was done 
in 1826 in preparation for the drawing of the last State lottery in 
October of that year. The name of the enterprising contractor, 
Bish, still lingers in the memory of many persons through his 
poetical advertisements :— 
*Tis Bish’s house, I know it well, 
*Tis there you get a golden pill. 
The earnest invitations to men, women, and children to make their 
fortunes by the help of Bish may remind us that there are several 
persons prepared at any moment to reveal for a small considera- 
tion the name of an outsider who is certain to win a great race. 
The art and mystery of puffing has not perished, as Charles Lamb 
feared it would, along with lotteries. But perhaps there has been 
little improvement upon the ingenuity of Bish and other lottery 
contractors. “They cajoled and decoyed the most suspicious and 
wary reader into a perusal of their advertisements by devices of 
endless variety and cunning. They baited their lurking schemes 
with midnight murders, ghost stories, crim. cons., bons-mots, 
balloons, dreadful catastrophes, and every diversity of joy and 
sorrow to catch newspaper gudgeons.” Besides encouraging 
talent which Charles Lamb thought admirable, the State 
lottery added upwards of a quarter of a million to the 
revenue of the year. It gave employment to others besides 
puffers. There is a tradition that a well-known jockey used 
to disappear from Newmarket at intervals during the winter 
months, and he was supposed to be employed in riding with relays 
of horses from ae to London to announce the numbers of 
the tickets which been drawn as prizes in the Irish lotteries. 
Many a were -— to ensure fairness in the drawing. 
King harles II. informed his subjects that he would himself see 
all the prizes put in amongst the b and at the same time Mr. 
Francis Child of Temple Bar unde: to be responsible to the 
adventurers for the d pos of the prizes. This division of labour 
between the soverei the banker is amusing. The ~~ 
would undertake for his own honesty, but not for the solvency o 
himself oranybody else. This lottery was held for the disposal of the 
jewels of Prince Rupert, then y deceased, which were valued 
at 20,000/. When the State went regularly into the business of 
lotteries, it endeavoured to suppress the private lotteries or “little 
goes” of individual speculators, who however operated to a 
t extent, and with every species of fraudulent contrivance. It 
e the custom to employ boys of the Bluecoat School to draw 
the tickets of the State lotteries, and an order was issued by the 
Treasury that the managers should see that “the bosom and 
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sleeves of his coat be closely buttoned, and his pockets sewed up,” 
and other utions be taken to render cheating impossible. 
Poor medical practitioners used to attend the drawings of public 
lotteries to be ready to assist persons who might be overpowered 
——— on hearing the fate of the tickets which they held. 
les Lamb has described the happiness of a gentleman who, 
by a mistake of a lottery office, “5 am for ten minutes the 
easure of possessing 20,0001. The literature of the age derived 
a special flavour from this source. It was thought a good joke 
to announce that “six fair pretty young ladies imported from 
Europe” would be raffled for at Calcutta, and we almost wonder 
that this advertisement did not produce a cynical essay upon the 
advantages of a blank in the lottery of matrimony. There must 
have been a few persons who made fortunes in lotteries and kept 
them, and there must have been ons innumerable who 
habitually took tickets in lotteries just as there are persons 
who always make a small “investment,” as they call it, 
upon the Derby. It is, however, something gained that the 
law does not allow betting agents to advertise themselves as 
openly as did the great Bish. Something like the national infatu- 
ation which prevailed in the age of lotteries has been produced 
locally in recent times in reference to horse-racing. We are 
reminded by the death of the venerable Earl of Zetland that York- 
shire went mad when “ the spots” won the Derby; and although 
the late Earl’s influence in Richmond procured the return of the 
present Lord Chancellor for that borough, yet this trivial cireum- 
stance will be forgotten, while it will be remembered that Lord Zet- 
land was an excellent judge of horseflesh, and the master of a small 
but well selected stud, which included Voltigeur and Vedette. The 
Earl of Zetland belonged to a class of sportsmen of whom there are 
too few left on the Turf, and indeed it has now reached a condi- 
tion like that of lotteries under King Charles IL., when the public 
needed some special assurance that things would be done upon the 
square. The belief of Yorkshiremen in their favourite “ spots ” 
‘was founded on the honour as well as shrewdness which governed 
the Aske stable. As we cannot expect the English nation to 
abstain from gambling, it is something to have substituted horse- 
taces, even as they are now conducted, for lotteries. 

These remarks have been suggested by a little book on 
Games, by Mr. F. Brandt, which brings out more clearly than any 
other book which we remember that the prohibitions of various 
early statutes were directed against games, not as in themselves 
wrong, but as tending to divert attention from archery and other 
warlike exercises. Thus the stat. 33, Hen. VIII. c. 9, which 
was passed upon the petition of bowmen and others concerned in 
making implements of archery, enacts that no manner of artificer, 
craftsman, labourer, or servant, should play at tables, tennis, dice, 
cards, bowls, or any other unlawful game out of Christmas 
under pain of zos, According to the idea of that time, the King 
and nobility might do that which was forbidden to the common 
people, and the Royal palaces and the houses of great men had 
special privileges tor gambling. For many generations certain 
apartments of the Royal palace offered facilities to lords and ladies 
to lose their money, and in the comedies of the eighteenth century 
play at the Groom Porter's is mentioned as ag Tattersall’s 
might be if comedies were written nowadays. ys and 
profitable statute” of King Henry VIII. would certainly have 

hibited cricket if that had in 
twas not merely playing for money, but playing simply, that 
sured along with other “ vanos ludos” as distracting the mind 
of youth from archery. The ladies of the period were doubiless 
ted to look on at archery with as much interest as at bowls or 
tennis ; and indeed archery must have been almost as amusing to the 
uninitiated spectator as particularly scientific cricket, involving a 
frequent occurrence of “ maiden overs.” It might be an interest- 
ing question how far the statute of Henry VIII. was observed. 
t it had considerable effect may be inferred from the declara- 
tion of King James I. that certain games should be lawful upon 
Sundays or holidays after divine service was ended. Thus the ex- 
emption which had been allowed to Christmas was extended to 
other festivals. The Sabbatarian view of these matters only es- 
tablished itself at a later time. The general view of our law was 
that the better the day the better the deed; and King Charles I. 
added a further exemption of the wakes, or feasts of the dedica- 
tion of churches, which are said to have been always kept in the 
North of England, and which lately, under another influence, have 
been revived. It was in preparation for one of these wakes that the 
churchwardens of a certain parish were said to have sold their 
church Bible to buy a bear. It ~~ perhaps mitigate our com- 
passion for the subjects of King Henry VIII. to observe that 
they could always relieve the dulness of a life bereft of games 
b fighting among themselves, either with weapons or without. 
Ham et contemplates that the bones of a dead man might be used 
to play at loggats, which were a kind of skittles; and there were 
other and more exciting games in which the bones of a living man 
might be used without contravening the letter of the law, and 
certainly in harmony with ite spirit. It seems wonderful that the 
Act of King Henry VIII. should have remained unrepealed until 
1845. But up to that time it was illegal for any person to play 
at bowls, quoits, or tennis in a public ground, and it was also 
illegal for working-men to play at these games anywhere at any 
time except Christmas. Itis = bee to think that under the law 
as it less than thirty years ago a party of working colliers 
could only amuse ences with skittles by permission of their 
master. ‘Ihis was the more hard because the advancing civiliza- 


tion of the age was beginning to oppose itself to fighting even 
with fists, while cudgels and quarter-staff were growing obso- 
lete, and bull and bear baiting and sword-play had gone wholly 
out of fashion. It might of course be suggested that the colliers 
could go to a Mechanics’ Institute and hear a lecture, but an 
artist of Punch knew their habits better when he represented 
the mother of a family exhorting her eldest son to “ get’ee fough- 
ten and come whoam,” adding that “faythur’s gotten foughten 
an hour a-gone.” There can be no doubt that bowls, skittles, or 
loggats, have always been popular games in England, as is proved 
by the saying, which has me almost a proverb, that life is 
not all beer and skittles. We must suppose, therefore, that the 
statute against these games was systematically disregarded. The 
working-man got his skittles and would be likely to get his 
beer in spite of prohibitory laws. In like manner the statute of 
King Charles II. against betting on credit beyond tool. did not 
usually interfere with the transactions of the Turf; but the 

nalties imposed by that statute were sometimes sued for by 
informers, and indeed it was an action of this kind that induced 
the Legislature to consider the whole subject, and frame the 
statute by which such matters are now regulated. Both the law 
and the administration of it have lately become sufficiently severe. 
Itis true that betting upon horse-races has not been, and is not 
likely to be, abolished, and we may be sure that, if it were, some 
other form of gambling would take its place. It appears from 
Mr. Brandt’s book that no longer ago than 1825 the owner of 
a travelling menagerie advertised a match fora fabulous amount 
between a lion and dogs. The Special Correspondent had not at 
that day obtained the importance which he now enjoys, 
but the reporters of the daily newspapers did their best to 
describe the details of the combat, at the same time express- 
ing their disgust at it. The Morning Herald, with a dis- 
cernment that entitled it to the name it afterwards acquired, had 
declared its conviction that there was no such person as the maker 
of this match, and that the match would never come off, but was 
a mere contrivance to induce the public to pay money to see the 
lion and the dogs. These extracts have become by lapse of time 
} almost as curious as the Spectator’s description of sword-play at 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, which is also quoted by Mr. Brandt. This 
sword-play was a genuine affair, but it appears from another 
extract that what is called a “ cross” was practised by fighting 
men in Queen Anne’s time. Looking at the whole course of 
legislation, it is not wonderful that a bench of magistrates should 
have adjourned their proceedings to attend the great fight between 
Cribb and Molyneux. The law disapproved loggatting in the 
fields, and would have equally disapproved the pitch and toss of 
modern times; but a fair stand-up tight with fists or cudgels, or 
even swords and bucklers, was within the spirit of the statute for 
“‘ the maintenance of artillery.” Indeed King Henry VIII. made 
the professors of the ‘‘ Noble Science of Defence ” into a corpora- 
tion which held exercises and granted degrees. Perhaps we might 
epitomize the legislation of that King’s time by saying that un- 
lawful games were those which tended to the loss of money rather 
than of blood. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
m1. 


“fPVHE ideal in art” is almost unknown within our modern 

picture galleries, cng t from time to time there appears an 
exceptional work, such as Mr. Leighton’s design, “ The Industrial 
Arts of Peace” (1270), which atfords pleasant proof that the 
prevailing realism of the period is giving way to styles more 
abstract and generic. The idea or idealism in this composition is 
in part seen in the unity and simplicity educed from component ele- 
ments which are varied and complex. The centre of the canvas is 
held by a bevy of fair women who have nothing more “ industrial ” 
on hand than the milliner’s art ; one and all are studiously occupied 
in developing their natural charms by the aid of artificial draperies. 
This by no means profound motive gives opportunity for the 
manifestation of supreme grace ; such movement as is here needed 
is but one remove from rest; indeed the beauty which resides in 
repose is not in this middle portion of the composition broken at a 
single point. The remaining two-third parts—one on either hand— 
are surrendered to the business and the bustle of the world. 
On the left appear upon the scene men sinewy as if drawn by 
Signorelli, bearing products of the vintage across the quay ; 
on the opposite side are figures to match concerned with the classic 
drama, and at work on Greek vases. It will thus be observed 
that the “ industrial ” element, which appears in the printed title, 
has been all but left out, probably to the advantage of the picture. 
Everything, in fact, has been omitted which could by possibility 
mar the symmetry and concord of this symphony of sweet forms. 
The composition is all the more compactly knit together by a semi- 
cireular colonnade, which forms a background to the figures 
after the manner of the Italian masters, who reduced mural 
painting to a system; and thus the design which is intended as. 
“part of a om eon decoration in the South Kensington Museum” 
observes the laws and conforms to the proportions of “monu- 
mental art.” A work of this imaginative character is scarcely 
restricted within the categories of time and space ; accordingly, the 
locality has been left to conjecture, yet the presence of the palm 
pleasantly suggests a Southern land where life is surrendered 
to luxury and sweetened by dolce far niente. In like manner as to 
date, fancy is permitted in agreeable freedom to wander pretty 
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much where it listeth; but at all events the presence of one of 
the latest forms of Greek vases prohibits the possibility of so 
early a period as the age of Pericles. Of much more vital moment 
are questions which involve style and treatment; and herein 
we at first inclined to think that the artist had surrendered 
too much to unity, that he had interwoven his lines and cast 
his harmonies into such intricate involutions as to lose breadth 
and decision. It is not the first time that the painter has barely 
escaped these penalties of an over-subtle and sensitive style. In 
the present instance, however, a struggle has evidently been made 
to preserve breadth in detail and simplicity in the midst of com- 

xity. The work, Pen a by histone standards, is eclectic, and 
yet not quite in the Bolognese sense, because modern eclecticism 
comes down later and comprises more. Thus in this elegant 
combination we seem to from the ancient Greeks to the 
—- Italians, down even to the time of our English Flax- 
man or Stothard. Did space permit, it might be interesting to 
criticize the composition in its relation to the sister arts of written 
poetry and of musical sound. Though strictly pictorial, and in 
parts almost plastic, it is yet rhythmical as verse and melodious as 
music. 

The term “ideal,” with which we began this notice, finds 
further illustration within the Academy of the year. Thus for 
the sake of ideal beauty, as opposed to realistic strength, some 
people may incline to pardon “ The Lady of Shalott ” (949), a 
characteristic fantasy of Mr. Arthur Hughes. A composition 
comprising a lady lying in a boat attended by a swan, and gazed at 
curiously by villagers peering from out a woodland, is so much 
a matter of routine that the conception can only be redeemed by 
treatment. In the present case colour has to excuse the absence 
of form, and a certain refinement of sentiment must serve asa 
substitute for robuster qualities, Mr. Fildes, in a picture of 
“Simpletons” (960), hung as a companion to “The Lady of 
Shalott” has degenerated into frivolity ; this is a sad falling off 
from the work we had the pleasure of commending a year ago; 
yet the motive is not dissimilar; in fact, the artist but pays the 
proverbial penalty of attempting a sequel to a success. Reverting 
to ideals, we naturally come to “The Fountain” (72); here a 
driblet of water enables Mr. Leslie, A.R.A., to bring together a 
company of ful girls in semi-classic draperies, with head- 
wreaths of live flowers culled from the neighbouring woods. The 
fatality which almost invariably attends ideal schools here begins 
to make itself felt ; nature retreats still further from the scene, and 
forms which at first were pleasing shadows fade into the pale 
land of visions. The ideal of Mr. Leslie is romantic; that of Mr. 
Albert Moore, in “Follow my Leader” (149), assumes a more 
classic guise. Mr. Leslie as usual poses his female figures in rest; his 
attitudes are often reflected from Greek vases. Mr. Moore also may 
be indebted to fictile vases, only he prefers compositions wherein 
figures in a long line are giving each other chase, one ig foremost, 
the other lagging behind. Mr. Leslie is pretty, Mr. Moore little 
else than peculiar. It is a misfortune when a gifted artist whose 
chosen mission is that of a revivalist selects for reproduction types 
which belong to periods of decadence. Mr. Moore, unlike Flax- 
man in England, and Carstens in Germany, resuscitates forms 
which are less graceful than uncouth, and his draperies especially 
become objectionable when, as here, they pertain to the corrupt 
Roman style more than to the prior and the purer Grecian period. 
We think, too, that Mr. Moore falls into errors of colour analogous 
to his faults in form; his pigments have a crudity and opacity 
which he has too blindly borrowed from the mural paintings of 
Pompeii—a school of art avowedly provincial, and, as compared 
with the highest classic manifestations, little above the rank of 
paper-hangin The line taken by Mr. Moore isso full of promise, 
so capable of high and indefinite development, that we fee! all the 
more intolerant when he falls short of his noble aim. A figure of 
much classic “ Watching the Game ” (394), by Miss A. M. 
Thornycroft, se fall under the censure to which these classic 
sevivale are frequently subject ; refinement, beauty, and harmony of 
composition distinguish this praiseworthy effort. Another young 
lady, Miss A. E. Donkin, has won her way to a place on the line 
by a thoughtful and well-painted head, “ Musical Memories” (130). 

It is curious to observe how ideal standards change from time 
to time within the Academy, how types once new have become, 
by common use, stale, conventional, and worn out. The figures 
served up year after year by Mr. Frith, R.A., may possibly, in the 
eyes of some, still pass for the pink of — ; but they have 
pee so often, not only at “The Winning Hazard” (221), 

among “ English Archers” (99), but also at gambling-tables 
and race-courses, that their further ce may well be spared. 
A painter is worthy of when he throws into his work some 
fresh thought, but when he no longer strives to surpass himself, 
he will to his cost that he cannot remain where he is, but 
must go backwards. Mr. Frith’s brush has scarcely a rival, save 
in Paris, for sparkle and dexterity, but the mischief is that the 
ideas embodied are poor in the scale of intellect. Mr. Horsley, 
R.A., has also been accustomed to repeat himself; “ Stolen 
Glances” (202)is a story of love, witha window intervening between 
the cavaliers and the ladies; the only original character appears 
to be a cat sitting without blinking, as wise as an owl and as grave 
as a judge. e story, ny trite, has the merit of being 
told, as may be poten! with sly and quiet humour. Mr. Calde- 
ron, though his manner has been for some time sufficiently settled 
to be told at a glance, is fortunate enough to find with each re- 
curring season a fresh crop of new ideas, and if on the present 
occasion his conceptions are not of an importance to require a large 


canvas, they are commended by point, wit, and savoir faire. Of 
accustomed vivacity is “ Victory” (215); from the high battle- 
ment of a walled city women and children, gathered into eager 
groups, look down on the plain below, where fathers, husbands, 
brothers, sons, are in fierce combat with the foe; hope and fear 
ee from face to face under the changing fortunes of the field. 
he subject involved — difficulties which could be sur- 
mounted only by skilful composition and by a clear and trenchant 
delineation of character. We pass by, as a useful sort of pot- 
boiler, an intensely sentimental situation on a garden bench, 
“Take, O take, those lips away” (126). Much to be preferred 
is a love comedy by the same artist, “ The Moonlight Serenade ” 
(181). A lady looks from a window; beneath is the enraged 
father or husband with sword in hand in hot pursuit; the 
lover in his retreat has strewn the pavement with flowers, a 
guitar, and a shoe; already far away round a sh corner 
e presents to the spectator nothing but his affrighted back. It 
is always a good sign when a picture translates well into words; a 
narrative on canvas seldom fails to please when it reads perspi- 
cuously as a tale in a book; indeed the most popular works in the 
Academy are usually story pictures, as may be seen by the eager 
eyes that gather round them. There seems, indeed, a danger at 
present time that incident may usurp the place of higher and 
more directly art qualities. Pictorial narratives are like picture 
story-books suited to the capacity of children. 
riters on the philosophy of art such as M. Taine sometimes 
give so extended an interpretation to the “ideal” as to include 
within the term every ruling “idea,” whatever aspect it may 
assume. The exhibition of the Academy would thus seem to be 
divided into two parts—(ist) pictures with an idea, and (znd) 
pictures without an idea. We are glad to say that the latter— 
the idealess aap a year by year diminishing in number. 
Many examples might be adduced of works which in different 
directions show that artists are more careful than hitherto to 
subject the accidents of nature to governing law. We are willing to 
think that Mr. Marcus Stone, in “ Le Roi est mort; Vive le Roi!” 
(663), has taken a more serious view than heretofore of the 
exigencies of history. At all events the subject is conceived 
dramatically and expressed with sufficient breadth. the one 
hand, the dead king lies on his bed convulsively just as he has 
died; forthwith the officers of State turn away and throw them- 
selves at the feet of the infant king supported by his mother. 
Mr. Stone has long given a promise of which we here see the 
fulfilment ; his compositions, clever even to excess, have often 
wanted governing purpose. We may next mention “ Pompeii 
Destroyed ” (550), by Mr. Topham, in proof of how widely a lurid 
y goes astray when unrestrained by truth. The composition 
is not without beauty and dramatic power, and yet, instead of a 
grave historic event, we have here an incoherent concourse of 
tigures which have little more to do with Pompeii than if they were 
a gipsy encampment. Specially nomadic, festive, and ill-timed 
is the tent scene, wherein a young girl vain of her charms S 
her toilet before a mirror held up by a domestic slave. This 
clever artist again fails, asheretofore, because he does not settle with 
sufficient forethought his pictorial plan ; in consequence his brilliant 
technique is thrown away. With greater solemnity and with 
more stately step Sir John Gilbert marches across the field of 
history ; “ The First Prince of Wales” (593) is a composition 
which gains power in proportion to its concentration. The infant 
prince fitly forms the focus around which encircling figures con- 
gregate ; specially noble are the Druid-like representatives of the 
ancient Britons. The execution is strong as the conception is 
manly and heroic. ‘“ The ideal in art,” as defined by M. Taine 
and others, would seem to include even such painters as Sir John 
Gilbert and Rembrandt; a ing thus tolerant gives to the 
future of our English school all the more hope inasmuch as the 
most real of the real is not beyond the pale of the ideal. 


NEWMARKET SECOND SPRING MEETING. 


S we shall have to refer to the Two Thousand week in order 
to obtain some idea of the form of the two-year olds, so far 
as it has been exhibited up to the present time, we may take the 
opportunity to say a word on the One Thousand Guineas and 
Hoaadat Stakes, on which we had no opportunity of comment- 
ing before. The former race was run this year for the first time 
on the Rowley instead of the Ditch mile, but the alteration of the 
course had no effect in preventing its result from being, as usual, 
a surprise, owing to the uncertain disposition of fillies at this 
season of the year. The field was larger than for the Two Thou- 
sand, and the fourteen starters included nearly all prominent per- 
formers of last year, except Cantiniére and Lady Lyon. 
Merry was represented by Marie Stuart, Lord Falmouth ran two, 
Silver Ring and Cecilia, Count Renard and M. Lefévre started a 
air each, and the best known of the remainder were Angela, 
ratinska, Windermere, Wild Myrtle, and Blue Light. An ex- 
cellent start was the prelude to an excellent race, in which all 
public form was upset, and Cecilia, who ran five times last year 
without success, not only made the whole running, but won 
cleverly from Angela, Windermere, and Marie Stuart, these 
three finishing close together. Angela’s previous performances 
were good enough to entitle her on her merits to a place; 
but Marie Stuart and Gratinska sadly fell off from their best 
form, and Silver Ring also must have deteriorated or be at present 
in no condition to run since she finished so far behind her stable 
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gE Cecilia is a daughter of Siberia, who herself won the 
One Thousand, which race has now fallen twice to Lord Falmouth. 
Later in the same afternoon Lord Falmouth followed up his 
success by carrying off the Newmarket Stakes with Andred, who 
beat Negro much more easily than he was beaten himself in the 
Craven week by M. Lefévre’s horse. The Ditch mile is possibly 
not suited so well to Negro as the Rowley mile ; but when horses 
cannot get away from one another, and alternately beat and are 
beaten, it is plain proof that = are none of them of the highest 
class; and that, we sus will turn out to be the real truth 
about the three-year-olds in 1873. 

The first day of the two-year-old racing showed that French 
owners have not lost the secret, even with English-bred and 
English-trained horses, of bringing their youngsters to the post in 
a state of precocious forwardness which is the wonder of ordinary 
trainers. M. Lefévre and Fordham were irresistible, and La 
Jeunesse, Miss Toto, and La Gelée swept off the three first two- 
— prizes of the year. The first is by Thormanby out of 

unset, and the second by Lord Clifden out of Baroness, and 
already public running has shown Miss Toto to be about the best 
at present exhibited. Buteach of the three who succeeded in 
carrying off their earliest engagements beat horses that in the 
fortnight that has since ela ve been returned as winners. 
The oddly named Mr. Winkle, for instance, by St. Albans out of 
Peri, who was beaten a long way off by Miss Toto at Newmarket, 
‘won two races at Chester, where Juliet in like manner van- 
quished by La Jeunesse at the First Spring Meeting, also gained a 
victory. Mr. Winkle also won his first engagement at New- 
market this week, though, being brought out again one hour 
afterwards, and having to carry a 5 lb. penalty in the — 
race of the week, he was ex to an almost certain de- 
feat. For this, the Newmarket Two-Year-Old Plate, nine- 
teen ran, and two stable 'companions, Tomahawk and Couronne 
de Fer, finished first and second, while Napoleon III. was 
an indifferent third. Now Tomahawk and Napoleon III. were 
both beaten by Miss Toto at the First Spring Meeting, and 
Couronne de Fer was considered by his trainer superior ro, Smee 
hawk. Therefore we are justified in holding that the form of 
Miss Toto has not been at present surpassed. But Couronne de 
Fer, by Macaroni out of Miss Agnes, ran so gamely on Tuesday, 
and made up so much lost ground at the finish, that we can 
readily believe he will turn out the best stayer of the nineteen, 
and, possibly, one of the champions of his year. Mr. Winkle, we 
may add, has not many engagements, and as he was much dis- 
tressed after his second race on Tuesday, little can be expected 
from him. We shall TT see Sundiant again at Epsom in 
} fe a Stakes, but Couronne de Fer has no engagement 
ill Ascot. 

Prince Charlie and Vulcan met for the second time this season 
on Tuesday, over the last five furlongs of the Rowley mile, and 
Chopette joined in with them; but Prince Charlie made a fearful 
example of his opponents, and won far more easily than in the 
Craven week. Any animal that succeeds in getting anywhere 
near the magnificent son of Blair Athol at weight for age, over 
a six-furlong course, will be little short of a wonder. The New- 
market Spring Handicap on Wednesday was won by Blenheim, 
who, though not favoured in the weights, was of better class than 
his eight antagonists. The Gang Forward Stakes fell to Stonan, 
the property of Gang Forward’s owner, who won cleverly from a 

field, including Oxford Mixture, Drummond, and Croxteth ; 
and having also carried off a good race at Epsom Spring Meeting, 
he considerably improved the position of his stable companion as a 
Derby favourite. But by far the most important race of the day 
was the Derby Trial Plate, over the last mile and a half of the 
Beacon course, for which eight started, among whom we need 
only mention Laburnum, Thorn, and Bertram. We need hardly 
say that the weights were weights for age, and that the race 
answered with some reality to its high-sounding name. Laburnum 
(who, as we expected, — utterly ignorant of the merry-go- 
round business of the Chester Course) evidently retained a 
lively recollection of his unprofitable journey from Newmarket 
to the banks of the Dee, and, being forced against his will to make 
the running, very soon gave up the struggle in disgust. The race 
then resolved itself into a match between Thorn and Bertram, and 
after a very fine finish the former succeeded in winning by a head. 
This performance served to point out especially the sterling merits 
of Kaiser, who beat Thorn easily in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster. And that Thorn was in form at the time was 
proved by his hollow victory on the following day over a fairly 
speedy field. Bertram also is an excellent trial horse, and the 
po gaye of Kaiser for the Derby must be in every way satisfied 
with the result of the Derby Trial Plate. We are glad to be able 
to say that the fields at the Second Spring Meeting were, as a 
rule, large, and certainly much in excess of ,jthe usual average 
of starters at Newmarket. This improvement was not noticeable 
only in the two-year-old races, but in the weight for age races 
also and the smaller events. But then we must remember that 
there is no more racing after this week at Newmarket till July, 
and owners and trainers may have become fairly sick of keepin 
long strings of horses in idleness. There was nothing, after al, 
wonderful about the size of the fields, considering the immense 
number of horses that are trained at Newmarket ; but when, at an 
ordinary meeting, two or three only are, on an average, gathered 
together to take part in a race, one is thankful that occasionally 
the number of starters is increased to six, or eight, or ten. 
A short debate which has taken place in the House of Commons 


within the last fortnight, on the policy of applying public money 
to the maintenance of Queen’s Plates in Scotland and Ireland is 
deserving of notice, because the minority which declines to sanc- 
tion the grant is steadily growing in numbers and importance, 
because the discussion is sure to be renewed when a similar vote 
is taken for England, and because it is to be hoped that some 
stronger ments than have hitherto been used in their favour 
will then forthcoming. Nothing could possibly have been 
weaker than Lord Hartington’s defence of Queen’s Plates, which 
consisted, in fact, of two complacent and confident statements— 
first, that racing tended to improve the breed of horses, and 
secondly, that any sums given by the nation to encourage racing 
could not be better appropriated than they are now. There is no 
subject on which opinions are so much divided as the question 
whether the modern system of racing does or does not conduce to 
the improvement of the thoroughbred; and Lord Hartington’s 
calm assertion is merely the expression of his individual sympathy 
with the views of that section of racing men which acknowledges 
Admiral Rous as its leader. It is convenient to ignore the 
fact that the opposite party, which, so far from believing in 
the progressive improvement of the British thoroughbred, sus- 
pects its deterioration, is strong in numbers and influence, though 
perhaps not so noisy in argument. But, granting for the moment 
the first position assumed by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, is 
there any warrant, even in the opinion of any one party of lovers 
of the Turf, for his second? Is it not a fact that Queen’s Plates 
were established at a time when it was the fashion to race long 
distance races—very often in heats also—and when horses were 
bred and trained expressly for that purpose? Is it not a fact that 
that time has gone by, that the fashion is obsolete, and that 
modern racehorses are bred and trained for very different purposes ? 
Can it be denied that the Queen’s Plate is the proverbial farce of 
the meeting to which it is granted, that no owner of horses at the 
present day cares a button about the one hundred guineas—seeing 
that he could win five times as much by his horse coming in last 
instead of first—and that very few horses at the present day care 
about galloping four, or three, or even two miles and a half? No 
one who has been in the habit of attending race meetings during the 
last few years can rebut these inquiries. Often enough there isa 
literal and actual walk over for the Queen’s Plate; but where there 
is a race, what a ghost and shadow of a race it is! Starting 
at a walk, that steady but not trying pace is maintained for 
perhaps a fourth of the distance, when it occurs to some ambi- 
tious Jockey that trotting on a summer afternoon is an agreeable 
exercise. Waned by the enjoyment of a trot, he changes at 
length to a canter, and his professional instincts arouse him to set 
his horse galloping in the last half-mile, when the stand is in 
sight, and the roar of the bookmakers is within hearing. And 
then the winner of such a race is heralded as a grand stayer, 
and a Cabinet Minister pronounces that the public money is 
well spent in the maintenance of these paltry burlesques. edo 
not say for a moment that it is unadvisable to support racing by 
grants of public money. ‘The time may perhaps not be far dis- 
tant when such support must be withheld; but at present the 
sport has not sunk to that depth of degradation which would compel 
the withdrawal of the national sanction. But we do say two things— 
first, that if Queen’s Plates are retained under a belief that they will 
encourage a breed of horses qualified to run over long courses at fair 
racing pace, that belief is utterly fallacious ; and, secondly, that if the 
public bounty is to be continued, the conditions of its bestowal 
require immediate and thorough attention. If our memory serves 
us, about three thousand pounds are given in England alone 
for Queen's Plates; and the amount so givenis, by the method of 
its distribution, practically thrown away. If one thousand pounds 
were given to a two-year-old race in October, over the Bretby 
Stakes course, another thousand to a three-year-old race for colts 
and fillies, to be run between Ascot and Doncaster over a mile and 
a half course, and the third to a Cup race for horses of all ages 
over atwo-mile course, more encouragement would be given than 
by the establishment of five hundred Queen’s Plates. We fear, 
however, that the fact is that Queen’s Plates are allowed to re~ 
main from that spirit of conservatism which is loth to uproot 
existing institutions, but that any attempt to remodel or extend 
the support extended by Parliament to racing would be met by 
an outspoken declaration that racing was not worthy of any 
national recognition whatsoever. We may patch up an old house 
as well as we can; but if we are asked to rebuildit, we not 
unfrequently obliterate some of its original features. 

By the death of Lord Zetland, the Turf has lost one of its most 
honourable and most consistent supporters, and a very powerful 
bulwark against the storm of opposition that will before long 
assail it. In old age as in youth Lord Zetland was a lover of 
racehorses, and delighted to see them display their merits in fair 
contest. He had a natural ambition to carry off the highest prizes 
of racing, but he disdained to secure them by the ignoble method 
of buying up his most dangerous antagonists. hen he had a 
good horse, of his own breeding, and home-trained, all that could 
be done with him was done; but he never troubled to attend, in 
person or by deputy, fashionable yearling sales, or to give absurd 

rices for strains of blood that might happen to be in vogue. With 

Yoltigeur he carried off the Derby and St. Leger, and, proudest 
triumph of all, snatched the Doncaster Cup from the mighty 
Flying Dutchman. The sequel of that victory will be never 
forgotten; but the Voltigeur of 1851 was very different 
from him of 1850; and over-training and over-carefulness made 
him an easy victim to Lord Eglinton’s horse in the great match at 
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York, in which all England was interested. Never afterwards 
did Lord Zetland own a Derby winner; though Vedette, who 
carried off the Two Thousand under every possible disadvantage 
would have had few behind him at Epsom had he been entered 
in the great race of the year. But he won a fair share of 
priz uite sufficient to prevent him from throwing up his 
End in dis ; and, in addition, he did not enter his yearlings 
at haphazard in all great events, in the hope that one out 
of many might represent him creditubly in the end. In his 
own county no one so liberally patronized race meetings; but 
after his solitary Derby victory he was comparatively indifferent 
to South country gatherings. Still he was faithful to the old- 
established weight for age races at Newmarket and Ascot, and 

ce and King Cole, Khedive and King Lud, have kept his 
name and his colours in the recollection of the latest race-goers. 
He could not give up the idea of a Derby winner, and one 
that had beaten the greatest horse of modern times, being 
sure to — an equal to himself in time; but Voltigeur has never 
fulfilled this expectation. What he has imparted to his pro- 
geny has been his temper, which became, in his own case, affected 
after his two trying races in the autumn of 1850, and which time 
made worse ever afterwards. None of his stock has come near 
him in staying powers, but it may be a satisfaction to remark that 
his mighty rival has been still more unsuccessful at the stud. 
Horse-breeding—despite the plausible attempts to elevate it to 
the dignity of a science—is more a lottery than horse-racing; and, 
to all appearances, we shall live to see the great Gladiateur widely 
known as a sire of platers. It is uncertain as yet whether the 
Zetland stud will be dispersed or not; but, whatever its fate, the 
white and red spots jacket will long remain a cherished memory 
to the horse-loving i itants of Yorkshire. 


REVIEWS. 


THE YELLOWSTONE BASIN.* 


N our notice of the United States Geological Survey of 
Nebraska and Montana we drew attention some months ago 
to the singular and strongly marked physical features which make 
the valley of the Yellowstone River in the last-named Territory one 
of the most remarkable in the world. Nowhere are the evidences 
of volcanic activity in bygone geological times exhibited on so 
stupendous a scale, or crowded into so definite a focus. During 
the Pleiocene period, as depicted by Dr. Hayden, the able geologist 
.of the survey, the whole vast country now drained by the Yellow- 
stone and the Columbia Rivers was the theatre of a mighty 
drama played by igneous forces imprisoned within the earth. 
It might be described as one vast crater made up out of a thou- 
sand smaller volcanic vents and fissures, out of which the fluid 
interior of the earth, fragments of rock and volcanic dust, were 
poured forth in unlimited volume. Hundreds of the nuclei or 
cones of these volcanic vents are still remaining, some of them 
rising to a height of 10,000 feet or more above the sea. All that 
is left of those gigantic forces which threw up these lofty 
mountains and raised the whole region to its present altitude 
now finds issue in occasional earthquake shocks, and in the in- 
numerable hot springs and geysers which dwarf those of Iceland 
and New Zealand into insignificance. These wonders culminate 
in the Yellowstone Lake, which, with the district adjoining, has 
been, by the wise and coca! emf of the national Legislature, 
set apart like the Yosemite Valley in California as a national 
park to be kept in Perpetuity, sacred from the promiscuous intru- 
sion and vu esecration which have sv sadly marred the 
beauties of Niagara. For a ular account of this unique and 
little known district, compiled Oe Mr. Bayard Taylor’s “ Illustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure” from the best and 
latest official reports, coupled with the personal narrative of the 
ex-governor of Montana, N: P. Langford, the public will thank 
the writer of the little volume before us, albeit we fail to gather 
that he from his own knowledge of the wonders which he 
has to tell. 

Situated at a height of 7,427 feet above the sea, having no 
rival in elevation save e Titicaca in South America, the 
Yellowstone Lake, justly called the crown of the continent, 
receives no tributaries of any size or volume, its clear cold water 
being contributed only by the snows which lie thickly upon the 
mountain ranges which hem it in on every side. In colour a 
bright emerald green, shading to a delicate ultramarine, recalling 
the varied hues which form the more familiar beauty of the Lake 
of Thun, this lake has its shore paved with volcanic rocks, here in 
great masses, there broken into pebbles of trachyte, obsidian, 
chalcedony, cornelian, agate, and fragments of agatized wood; in 
some places ground to obsidian sand, and sprinkled with crystals 
of Californian diamonds. Vegetation is abundant in its waters, 
which swarm with salmon trout; no other fish, nor yet mollusca, 
inhabiting its waters. Waterfowl, however, are abundant and 
varied ; while herds of deer, elk, and mountain sheep throng the 
forests and mountains around the lake. Nor are grizzly bears, 
buffaloes, and California lions uncommon; whilst the smaller 
lakes and creek valleys are fairly alive with otter, beaver, mink, 
and musk rats. New species of squirrels and weasels are met with, 
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but mg a snakes; though rattlesnakes are plentiful enough 
down the Yellowstone river. This lovely sheet of water is some- 
what over twenty miles long and fifteen broad, of irregular shape, 
compared to an outspread hand. A few islands, thickly clad with 
pines, dot its surface ; and in the illustration, expressively if not over- 
delicately drawn, woods of pine fringe and diversify its shores. 
The river of the same name leaves the lake with an easy flow 
northwards, a quarter of a mile wide, just deep enough to swim a 
horse. Three or four miles from the lake Sulphur Hills stand 
as monuments of a once magnificent system of boiling springs, 
the deposit of which, a large white mass of silica, covering 
mountain-side, looks from the lake like a huge bank of snow. 
Along the valley below hot springs are scattered for miles, their 
temperature reaching 160°, oxide of iron, sulphur, 
and silica, in the most beautifully blended colours. ‘The mass 
of hot-spring material built up at the bottom of the valley 
is set down as at not less than 400 feet in thickness, a 
rtion of it pudding-stone or conglomerate. Enclosed in the 

ine white siliceous cement are globes of pure white silica, eight 
inches in diameter. A valuable lesson in geology is here to 
be learnt from operations in nature going on in the face of day. 
The abundant vegetation which fills the valley—mosses and other 
plants growing in dense masses up to the verge of the channel— 
attest no less instructively the effects of the subterranean heat in 
fertilizing the soil. Atthe north-eastern corner of the lake a long 
low spit of land has been built out into its bed by ancient geyser 
action, the force of which is betokened still by a few roaring steam 
vents, giving their name to the point. The hot-spring area here 
is four or five miles long by two wide, the ground being in man 

laces perforated like a cullender with simmering vents, which 
Seposit sulphur, alum, and common salt, and stain the surface with 
oxide of iron. The eastern rim of Yellowstone Basin is formed 
by one of the grandest volcanic ranges in the world, the summits 
rising on an average 10,000 feet above the sea, and not a few con- 
siderably higher. From one of the highest peaks Mr. Langford 
and Lieutenant Doane gazed upon a scene which beggared 
description. The lake and valley surrounding it lay at their feet, 
a within “jumping distance.” Beyond them were seen 
in the distance the jets of the grand geysers and mud volcanoes of 
the Yellowstone. But beyond all these, stretching away into an 
horizon of cloud-defined mountains, lay the entire Wind River 
range, revealing in the sunlight the dark recesses, gloomy cafions, 
stupendous precipices, and glancing pinnacles which everywhere 
dot its jagged slopes. tween the lake and this range of 
mountains, the three highest of which bear the names of Lang- 
ford, Doane, and Stephenson, lies Brimstone Basin, the ground 
around it impregnated with sulphur, and the air tainted with its 
noisome exhalations. Streams of warm sulphur water course the 
hill-sides and unite to form a considerable rivulet known as Alum 
Creek, whose channel is coated with a creamy white mixture of 
silica and sulphur. This basin, some three miles in extent, has 
apparently been the scene of thermal activity at no remote 
period, though its waters are now not above the ordinary tem- 
perature. Minor brimstone basins are common round the lake, 
and the more level districts around are covered with a thin crust 
of the same deposit, underlaid by scalding mud, most dangerous 
to horse and man, as exemplified by the accompanying graphic 
sketch of “ breaking through.” 

The high volcanic range which shuts off the Yellowstone Basin 
from the Wind River drainage, the loftiest as well as the most 
remarkable lateral ridge of the Rocky barrier, forms the great 
water parting of the Northern Continent. The Indians regard it 
as the “crest of the world,” and among the Blackfeet there is, we 
are told, a fable, that he who attains its summit catches a view of 
the land of souls, and behulds the happy hunting-grounds spread 
out before him, brightening with the abodes of and generous 
spirits. This lofty mountain barrier holds a geographical position 
analogous in effect, though far less in extent, to that of the Pamir 
Plateau in Central Asia, On either side spring the mighty water 
systems which irrigate the entire continent. For miles Dr. 
Hayden’s party of discovery travelled along a ridge of not more 
than two hundred yards in width, from one side of which the 
water flows into the Pacific and from the other into the Atlantic. 
The head waters of the Missouri, the Colorado, and the Columbia 
rivers have here, within a space of even less than that between 
the Rhine and Rhone, their source of parting. To the west the 
outlines of the Teton range, with its shark-teeth summits, are 
clearly visible, covered with snow. To the south, for fifty miles 
at least, none but igneous rocks are to be seen. Among the 
valleys to the westward beautiful lakes and grassy meadows come 
in abundance within the field of vision. The best of , wood, 
water, and game await the wants of man and beast. oe passes 
could be found, Dr. Hayden thinks, from the Snake River to the 
basin of the Yellowstone by which a road could easily be made. 
Debarred as it is by its consecration as a “thing of beauty” for ever 
from the ordinary eee of agricultural or commercial develop- 
ment, this remarkable region is doubtless destined toform the centre 
of a world-wide traffic, by the sheer attraction of its loveliness and 
its interest to men of science. A foremost plac8 amongst the phy- 
sical wonders of the world will beyond doubt be assigned hence- 
forth to the great geyser region of the Yellowstone Valley. For the 
space of a dozen miles long and two or three miles wide there is 
a display of boiling and spouting springs on a scale so stupendous 
that all the corresponding phenomena elsewhere in the world 
brought together into an equal area would make but ~@ 
sorry show by the side of them. These grand ebullitions ef 
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water, steam, and mud are various in volume, beauty, and power. 
Generally intermittent in-character, they differ in the regularity or 
persistence of their periodical flow. “Old Faithful,” like a sen- 
tinel at the head of Firehole Valley, sending up a grand column 
of water six feet in diameter, to a height of 100 or 150 feet, 
holds itself steadily erect for fifteen minutes, playin g once an 
hour quite regularly. Just across the river and close to its margin 
stands a siliceous cone, very symmetrical, corrugated on its 
exterior surface, three feet in height and five in diameter at the 
base. This curious natural cauldron, which none of the exploring 

took for a geyser, it being perfectly inert as they sat down 
to breakfast by its side, suddenly shot up and sustained for 
eighteen minutes a column of hot water, which from careful 
triangular measurement was found to be 209 feet in height. 
_— its form, which is shown in the woodcut, they called it the 

hive. 

A hundred yards further from the river near the centre of the 
large group of | boiling and spouting geysers, of which the Beehive 
is one, is a large oval aperture with scalloped edges, the diameters 
of which measure 18 and 25 feet, the sides corrugated and covered 
with a greyish-white siliceous deposit distinctly visible for 100 
feet down into the depth. No water was to be seen at first, though 
it could be heard gurgling and boiling at a great distance below. 
Suddenly up it rose, sending up volumes of steam, causing a 

eral stampede among the explorer After a terrible spasm it 
out with incredible rapidity and momentum, rising in a 
column the full breadth of its immense aperture for 60 feet. 
Through and out of this vast aqueous mass five or six lesser jets 
or columns of water, varying from 6 to 15 inches in diameter, 
‘were projected to the marvellous height of 250 feet. This grand 
tion continued for twenty minutes, the gleams of the sun fill- 
ing the kling column with myriads of rainbows, their arches 
for ever fluttering and changing in the light. Two of these won- 
drous ebullitions were displayed during the twenty-two hours 
of the party’s stay by this wondrous geyser, which they named 
the Giantess. Other forms have given occasion to the fanciful 
names of the Castle, the Saw Mill, the Comet, and the Grotto. 
The Fan Geyser, forming one of the illustrations, recalls 
in its graceful and symmetric disch the artiticial beauties 
of Versailles and Sydenham. Its branching and intersecting jets 
rise to a height of 60 feet, lasting from 10 to 30 minutes, with 
sharp detonating reports at intervals. Some neighbouring hot 
springs are of a deep blue colour, and have fantastic caverns dis- 
tinctly visible below the surface of the water. In others a red or 
brown leathery deposit clings to the sides and bottom of the 
cavern, waving to and fro like water plants. Towering above all, 
is seen the Grand Geyser of the Fire-hole Basin, the champion 
geyser of the world, springing from a vast well in the strata from 
20 to 25 feet in diameter, down which, when quiet, the eye can 
pierce to a depth of 180 feet: — 

The edge of the basin is bounded by a heavy fringe of rock, and stalag- 
mite in solid layers is deposited by the overflowing waters. When an 
eruption is about to occur the basin gradually fills with boiling water to 
within a few feet of the surface, then suddenly, with heavy concussions, 
immense clouds of steam rise to the height of 500 feet, and the whole great 
body of water, 20 by 25 feet, ascends in one gigantic column to the height 
of 90 feet ; from the apex of this column five great jets shoot up, radiating 
slightly from each, other, to the unparalleled altitude of 250 feet from the 
— . Theearth trembles under the descending deluge from this vast 

in; a thousand hissing sounds are heard in the air ; rainbows encircle 
the summits of the jets with a halo of celestial glory. The falling water 
plows up and bears away the shelly strata, and a seething flood pours down 
the slope and into the river. It is the grandest, the most majestic, and 
most terrible fountain in the world. After playing thus for twenty minutes 
it gradually subsides, the water lowers into the crater out of sight, the 
steam ceases to escape, and all is quiet. This grand geyser played three 
times in the afternoon, but appears to be irregular in its periods, as we did 
Not see it in eruption again while in the valley. Its waters are of a deep 
ultramarine color, clear and beautiful. The waving to and fro of the 
ic fountain, in a bright sunlight, when its jets are at their highest, 
a spectacle of wonder of which any description can give but a feeble 
idea. Our whole party were wild with enthusiasm ; many declared it was 
= feet in height; but I have kept, in thefigures as set down above, within 
limits of absolute certainty. 
Scarcely less wondrous is the Lower Geyser basin, in beeed 
of springs, a hundred or more in number, abound, interspersed with 
mud basins and jets. Sulphur, silica, and iron are deposited thickly 
and widely around. In some of the basins were found butterflies, 
grasshoppers, and other insects which had fallen in and been scalded 
to death, and which on being taken out were found to be partially 
trified and coated with silica. Here and there fallen pines, with 
Beir thick top, leaves and cones, were found thoroughly silicified. 
Looking back over the valley on his departure, Dr Hayden saw 
it literally filled with columns of steam ascending from more 
than a thousand vents. He could com the view to nothing 
but that of some manufacturing city like rim eg seen from 
a high point, — that, instead of black coal smoke, there were 
here the white delicate clouds of watery vapour. It isa satisfactory 
Sonne that this region of marvels is, so far as human foresight 
is to be trusted, destined to be the pollution which has be- 
fallen so many a shrine of nature’s purity and loveliness. 
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| PROBABLY none of our readers will require to be told that 
Lord Houghton is a continuation of Mr. Richard Monckton 
* Monographs, Personal and Social. By Lord Houghton. London: 
Marray. 1873. 


Milnes. He entered the House of Commons nearly forty years 
ago, and had gained reputation as a poet of merit and promise 
before ancestral connexion and fortune made him a legislator. 
In my has been long known by an gp indicating 
general kindly recognition of his accomplishments and amiable 
social qualities, and the familiar friendly name has not left him 
since he became Lord Houghton. Some four-and-twenty years 

he was described in Zancred, under the name of Mr. Vavasour, 
as “a social favourite,” and Mr. Disraeli proceeded :— 

A poet, and a real poet, quite a troubadour, as well as a member of Par- 
liament ; travelled, sweet-tempered, and good-hearted; very amusing, and 
very clever. With Catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn of mind, 
Mr. Vavasour saw something good in everybody and everything .... 
Vavasour liked to know everybody who was known, and to see everything 
which ought to be seen. His life was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an 
insatiable whirl of social celebrity. There was not a congregation of sages 
and philosophers in any part of Europe which he did not attend as a 
brother. He was present at the camp of Kalisch in his Yeomanry uniform, 
and assisted at the festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian jacket. He was 
everywhere and at everything ; he had gone down in a diving-ball and up 
in a balloon. As for his acquaintances, he was welcomed in every land ; his 
universal sympathies seemed omnipotent. Emperor and King, Jacobin and 
Carbonari, alike cherished him. He was the steward of Polish balls, and the 
vindicator of Russian humanity ; he dined with Louis Philippe and gave 
dinners to Louis Blanc. 


The present volume contains some very choice results of this large 
and various acquaintance and all-embracing sympathy. The bee, 
wandering over a large expanse and variety of flowers, has sipped 
honey from every one, and the public is now made free of some 
of the finely elaborated store. Lord Houghton introduces and 
makes known Soleiman Pasha, a Frenchman, a devoted soldier of 
the first French Emperor, who became afterwards an Egyptian 
celebrity, and whose noble character and great Egyptian achieve- 
ments make him well worthy of description for the world. Cardinal 
Wiseman confided a great political secret to our author; he won 
the special love of Heine, who disliked England and the English ; 
he has divined the secrets of Alexander yon Humboldt when 
enjoying the friendship and companionship of Prussian kings 
who honoured him, regarding them as men and as friends, and 
scorning all the Court surroundings of pettiness, frivolity, and 
insolence. Lord Houghton was the intimate of the interesting 
Miss Berrys, the incomparably witty Sydney Smith, and the 
brilliant, truculent Landor. He has something new to tell of 
—_ one of his subjects. His book is a choice olio of fine 
its. 

Harriet, Lady Ashburton, is a lady who did not seek or expect 
ublic fame. Sixteen years have passed since she died; her 
usband has followed her to the grave; and she left no children. 

Lord Houghton therefore may be held justified in publishing his 
account of a clever, remarkable woman, and he has sketched the 
lady with admiration, but with frankness. She was the soul and 
centre of a remarkable literary group, in which Mr. Carlyle was a 
foremost figure. She could make herself unpleasant, and perhaps 
without deliberate ill-nature rather rejoiced in doing so. She had 
her profound admirations ; but she was quick to detect vanities, 
and not unwilling to show that she knew them. The Princess 
Lieven said ‘of her conversation, “qu'il vaudrait bien s’abonner 
our entendre causer cette femme.” But there were many, Lord 
oughton says, to whom her ways of talk were not pleasing :— 

There were many estimable people to whom the electric transition from 
grave to gay was thoroughly distasteful; and there were others who, dis- 
tanced in the race of thought and expression, went away with a sense of 
humiliation or little inclination to return. Many who would not have cared 
for a quiet defeat, shrank from the merriment of her victory. I remember 
one of them saying: “I do not mind being knocked down, but I can’t stand 
being danced upon afterwards.” It was in truth a joyous sincerity that no 
conventionalities, high or low, could restrain—a festive nature flowering 
through the artificial soil of elevated life. 

There could be no better guarantee of these qualities than the constant 
friendship that existed between Lady Ashburton and Mr. Carlyle—on her 
part one of filial respect and duteous admiration. The frequent presence of 
the great moralist of itself gave to the life of Bath House and The Grange a 
reality that made the most ordinary worldly component parts of it more 
human and worthy than elsewhere. The very contact of a conversation 
which was always bright, and never frivolous, brought out the best elements 
of individual character, reconciled formal politicians with free men of letters, 
and men of pleasure with those that bear the burden of the day. “Ask me 
to meet your printers,” was the often-quoted speech of a lady of fashion. 
Of course there are barriers in our social life which no individual will or 
power can throw down. You cannot bring into close sympathetic commu- 
nion the operative poor and the inoperative rich any more in intellectual 
than in physical relations, but all that was possible was here done. Patronage 
was neither given nor taken: if the person suited the society, and showed 
by his contribution or his enjoyment that he did so, he might be quite sure 
of its continuance ; otherwise he left it, without much notice taken on one 
side or the other. That this was not always so, an amusing passage be- 
tween Mr. Thackeray and Lady Ashburton illustrates. Having been most 
kindly received, he took umbrage at some hard rallying, perhaps rather of 
others than of himself, and not only declined her invitations, but spoke of 
her with discourtesy and personal dislike. After some months, when the 
angry feeling on his part had had time to die out, he received from her a 
card of invitation to dinner. He returned it, with an admirable drawing on 
the back, rep ting himself kneeling at her feet with his hair all aflame 
from the hot coals she was energetically pouring on his head out of an 
ornamental brazier. This act of contrition was followed by a complete 
reconciliation, and much friendship on her part towards him and his 
family. 

This clever, caustic lady was daughter of an Earl of Sandwich. 
Her youth at home had been unhappy. “She often alluded to 
the hard repression of her childhood, and its effects. ‘I was con- 
stantly punished for my impertinence, and you see the result; I 
think I have made up for it since.” She was married to Mr. 
William Bingham Baring, eldest son of Alexander Baring, the 
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+ merchant, whom Sir Robert Peel made Lord Ashburton. For 
e-cad-teeatr years of her life she was Lady Harriet Baring, 
then Lady Ashburton. It is touching to read, in Lord Houghton’s 
well-wrought notice of her death and burial, that “ in his bitter 
sorrow Lord Ashburton did not forget, to use his own words, 
‘ the singular felicity that had been accorded to him in more than 
thirty years of unclouded happiness in the companionship of this 

ifted woman.’ ” 

The bright, witty, and cultivated Charles Buller was one of the 
friends of the house, and Lord Houghton passes to a short notice 
of this amiable and gifted politician, snatched from us at an early 
moment when he was just we in the House of Commons 
to high political office. The following is an amusing account 
of the effects of an extremely clever squib concocted by Charles 
Buller and Richard Milnes :— 


As an episode in our intimacy, I am glad to remember a jeu desprit 
which we concocted on the occasion of the Queen’s first Fancy Ball, where 
the chief characters of the court and times of King Edward the Third were 
represented. This was a supposed debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the preceding day, reported “ by express” in the “ Morning 
Chronicle: ” originating in an interpellation of M. Berryer, to the effect— 
“ Whether the French Ambassador in England had been invited to the bal 
masqué which is to be given by the haughty descendant of the Plantagenets 
for the purpose of awakening the long-buried griefs of France in the disasters 
of Cressy and Poictiers and the loss of Calais.” This speech, by Buller, is 
an excellent imitation of the great orator’s manner, though I remember 
protesting against the grotesqueness of the demand “ Whether M. de St. 
Aulaire was going with his attachés, with bare feet and halters round their 
necks, representing the unfortunate Burgesses?” It concluded with the 
declamation—“ It is on the banks of the Rhine that the cannon of France 
ought to accom the dancers of St. James’s. It is by taking the 
Balearic Isles that we should efface the recollections of Agincourt.” I 
followed in the name of M. de Lamartine, reproving the speaker with talk- 
ing of the “ vilification of France,” and saying France could well afford to 
leave to each people its own historical traditions.—“ Ah! let them have 
their splendid guinguette—that people at once so grave and frivolous. Let 
them dance as they please, as long as the great mind of France calmly and 
nobly traverses the world.” Lamartine was answered by M. de Tocqueville 
psa mine), finding fault with the ball chiefly as a repudiation of the 

emocratic idea, and a mournful reaction against the spirit of the times ; 
saying, with a sad and grave impartiality—“ We too have erred—we too 
have danced and costumed—the heirs of the throne of July have sanctioned 
this frivolity, but there was no quadrille of the Heroes of Fontenoy!” M. 
Guizot (Buller) closed the discussion by stating that Lord Aberdeen had 
given the most satisfactory explanations—that the Queen of England desired 
to educate her people by a series of archwxological entertainments ; but that, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of France, M. de St. Aulaire would re- 
present the Virgin of Domremy—he would go as “ Joan of Arc.” It seems 
incredible that what we meant for a political squib should have turned out 
a successful hoax. It was discussed with gravity in the clubs; and, at the 
ball itself, Sir Robert Peel told me, with great satisfaction, that Sir James 
r in his hand, exclaiming, “ is the devil to pay in France about 
this foolish ball” . 
Charles Buller had been made President of the Poor Law Board 
about a year before he died, He had not been introduced into 
the Privy Council, and Lord Houghton was mistaken in styling him 
“The Right Honourable ” in the epitaph which he composed for 
his monument in Westminster Abbey, and which he has reproduced 
in this volume. The records of the Privy Council do not contain 
Buller’s name. It is of no great consequence. The prefix of 
Right Honourable would not improve the names of Francis Horner, 
— Hume, or Richard Cobden, and it is so with Charles Buller. 
Lord Houghton doubts if Charles Buller’s humorous temperament 
would have permitted him to attain or to maintain a very high 
litical reputation. We think that this is an error. It is exceed- 


ingly likely that in his earlier career in the House of Commons | 


Charles Buller had been regarded as a joker, and the solid and 
serious parts of his character had not been duly appreciated. But 
in twenty years of House of Commons’ apprenticeship he had made 
his higher faculties known, and his rich cultivation, philosophic 
mind, and statesmanlike capacity were generally recognized. The 
time had come when his wit and humour enhanced his power and 
strengthened his position. If he had been kept back latterly in 
the political race, it was 7 we? age. but by his deficiency in 
the all-important attributes of family and fortune. When Lord 
John Russell became Prime Minister in 1846, he made Mr. 
Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax) a Cabinet Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Charles Buller Judge- 
Advocate-General, which was not a Cabinet office ; and again in 
the following year he made him President of the Poor Law 
not yet admitting him to the Cabinet. Charles Buller used 
to say of Lord John, in his quiet trenchant way, that when he 
had an office to fill up he invariably first looked through the pages 
of his Debrett. Lord Lytton, in ‘St. Stephen’s,” rightly gauged 
the strength and depth of Buller’s mind :— 

Farewell, fine humourist, finer reasoner still, 

Lively as Luttrell, logical as Mill! 

Lamented Buller ; just as each new hour 

Death chat tay progress rum 

m 
And gave Gy completion to 
A very serious statement about Lord Russell is made by Lord 
Houghton on the authority of Cardinal Wiseman. We give it 
in Lord Houghton’s cautious words. That Lord John Russell 
should have encouraged the Cardinal to those Papal pepe 
in England which Lord John Russell, breaking through all official 
Testraints, was the first, in an impulsive provocatio ad populum, 
to denounce, cannot of course be accepted without knowing what 
1s to be said on the other side :— 
He ag Wiseman] had also had an interview and conversation with 

Lord John Russell before he left England for Italy, of which he always 


spoke as affo a vindication of his future proceedings. Its confidential 
lifetime ; but he had written a record of it, which must, some day, be gene- 
rally known, and would seriously affect the estimate of the imprudence of 
his conduct. If this is so, it is the more singular that the first overt act 
declaratory of opinion in high places, and premonitory of public indigna- 
tion, should have proceeded from Lord John Russell. What was called ‘the 
Durham letter” was no doubt his personal production, and in no way 
sanctioned by his Cabinet : but it had all the effect of a political eneyelic, 
Among several new good stories of Sydney Smith, we are in- 
finitely pleased by Lord Houghton’s mention of a young lady 
“ who responded by a fit of laughter to hi grace after dinner, ex- 
claiming, ‘You are always so amusing.” Humour 
him ; he could not get rid of it. Let us thank Lord Houghton 
also for giving us the piece of fan, not Sydney Smith’s, but as good 
serio escribed the eu poodle as “ nommé, 
cause de sa fidélité, Poodle.” 
There is a “monograph,” not one of Lord Houghton’s, to which 
we travel for better know of our author, and which adds 
much to that understanding of his individuality which is so 
important for the due appreciation of his writings. Mr. 
Buchanan’s sketch of the young ill-starred Scoteh poet, David 
Gray, is the monograph we refer to. The poor youth comes 
wp almost penniless Glasgow, and presents himself to 
r. Milnes, with whom he had corr ded, and who had 
wisely and kindly advised him not to fling himself on litera- 
ture, but to stay at home and embrace a profession (the 
Church) in which his parents longed to see him. The youth 
was suddenly attacked in London by illness, which was soon 
seen to be dangerous, and in a little time proved fatal. Mr. 
Milnes sent him his doctor, who at once saw the serious nature of 
the malady. In illness the poetic fame which he yearned for was 
uppermost in his mind. He said one day, “If I die, I shall have 
one consolation; Milnes will write an introduction to my poems.” 
Mr. Buchanan describes the wealthy poet and fashionable mem- 
ber’s ministrations to his poor young friend from Glasgow :— 
“Mr. Milnes himself, full of the most delicate sympath , trud 
to and fro between his own house and the invalid’s lodging; hi 
kets laden with jelly and beef-tea, and his tongue tipped with 
indly comforts. Had circumstances rmitted, he would have 
taken the invalid into his own house.” The young poet died in his 
twenty-fourth year; and Lord Houghton wrote the inscription 
for his monument, which pleases us more by its simplicity than his 
elaborate epitaph on Buller. We cannot but connect this story of 
David Gray with Heine’s speech to an English lady, who, in Lord 
Houghton’s Heine mon h, charmingly tells the little history 
of her relations with Heine. The German poet confesses to her 
that, in a visit to England, he had conceived a distaste for the 
country and the people, and adds, “But England has finely 
avenged herself in sending me most excellent friends; you (dich 
and Milnes—the good Milmes—and several others.” “The g 
kind heart is transparent throughout this volume, which contains 
many thoughtful and many eloquent passages, but which will pro- 
em | be most interesting to the generality of readers as displayi 
Houghton’s faculty of seeing, as Mr. Disraeli said of lo 
“ good in everybody and everything.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE ROSARIO.* 


We. lately reviewed the record of a cruise against slave-tradi 
in the Indian Ocean. The same detestable practice is 
carried on in the Pacific, and in a form far more detestable. In the 
East African slave-trade the victims and their oppressors are in 
that stage of civilization of which slavery is a natural concomi- 
tant, and where it implies no general moral degradation on either 
side. In the Pacific, on the contrary, the slave-traders, being for 
the most part Englishmen, appear to be unmitigated scoun 
If they are not scandalously maligned, they have been guilty of 
practices for which ing would be a moderate punishment. If 
some who have been convicted escaped the gallows, it appears to 
have been chiefly because the worst sinner of the party escaped by 
turning Queen’s evidence. A favourite hunting-ground of these 
ruffians is a number of islands called the Solomon, Santa Cruz, and 
New Hebrides groups. Lieutenant Markham, who was sent to 
this region in command of H.M.S. Rosario, gives an interesting 
ong ago as 1567, by a Spanish expedition from Peru. The 
adventurers were under the impression that they had discovered 
Solomon's land of Ophir. Two or three more expeditions 
followed, and an attempt was made to form a permanent settle- 
ment. The plan, however, came to nothing, and after the death 
of the chief explorer, in 1616, the islands were left in their primi- 
tive repose for another century and a half. They were then visited 
by the Swadlow, on an exploring as under Captain Carteret; 
but they have even to this day been but partially explored ; and. 
Lieutenant Markham tells us that many of the discoveries of the ear] 
Spanish adventurers remain to this day “ unverified and unchal- 
lenged.” This retired corner of the world has naturally attracted the 
attention of the slave-dealers. A few missionaries have been settled 
there by the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scotland, of whose 
labours Lieutenant Markham gives a very favourable account; 
and an occasional whaler touches at the islands, or even makes a 
more or less permanent settlement. But the natives are, gene- 
* The Cruise of the “ Rosario,” Albert ings Markham. 3 
Sampson Low Co. 1873. 
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rally ing, almost in the same condition as when the islands 
were ighted by the Spanish adventurers in the sixteenth 
century ; ont if they had not become a marketable commodity, it 
is probable enough that they might have been left undisturbed 
for as many centuries to come. 

_ They are not, indeed, a very attractive race, if we may 


j from the general testimony of explorers. Besides being 
ed cannibals on some at least of the islands, they have 
a disagreeable habit of waving m boughs from the beach 


in token of a peaceable disposition, and discharging flights 
of poisoned arrows as soon as the unsuspecting travellers come 
within hail. This has not unnaturally prej uiiced the outside 
world against them,  ~ such testimony cannot be received 
without some — return, the rare visitors have been in 
the habit of conciliating the simple islanders. We use the word 
in the sense for which one of Hood’s poems (if we recollect rightly) 
is our authority. He describes the process of driving a flock of 
sheep into a butcher’s shop. The innocent creatures, objecting to 
enter, were treated so roughly that a benevolent b der sug- 
gested to the butcher that he should try the plan of conciliation ; 
j mcnge the butcher, seizing a luckless sheep by the first por- 
tions of his body which came to hand, hurled him neck and crop 
through the doorway, triumphantly exclaiming, “ There, I’ve con- 
ciliated him!” In the earliest expedition we are told that the 
conduct of the Spaniards was “ not otherwise than humane,” and 
that they “always seem to have endeavoured to conciliate” the 
natives. However, it appears in the next paragraph that the Spanish 
sa used to seize the canoes and then give them “in sahines 
or pigs and poultry.” In a subsequent ae same gentleman 
is said to haveconciliated the natives by kindness. His method was to 
“ seize a chief, chain him up, shave his head, put a wig and a hat on 
him, and a lace doublet, and let him go.” The stupid native did not 
always, it would seem, detect the conciliatory motive which lay hid 
under these ceremonies, Of late years, however, conciliation has been 
tried on a larger scale and by more energetic measures. Lieutenant 
Markham sailed with the firmest intentions of being conciliatory 
in the fullest sense of the word; and, although he was forced to 
burn a certain number of villages and canoes—a proceeding which 
he holds to have produced a very satisfactory influence upon the 
native mind—we do not see that he could possibly have done other- 
wise under the circumstances. In fact, what with a free use of 
isoned arrows on one side and of conciliation on the other, it is 
ifficult to see how a understanding could be reached in a 
moment, There is a hideous catalogue of wrongs inflicted on both 
sides ; and though the white man has been by far the most guilty, 
it is of course impossible to allow him to be attacked with im- 


unity. 
. Thus, for example, it was Lieutenant Markham’s duty to 
inquire into the circumstances of poor Bishop Patteson’s murder. 
The murder was in every way a most lamentable event; for no 
one seems to have been more active in improving the condition of 
the natives than the man whom they treacherously killed. When, 
however, we go into the preceding circumstances we cannot 
affect to be very much surprised at the crime. In 1865 
Commodore Sir W. Wiseman visited the islands in H.M. S. 
Curagoa, anchoring off Errom: island. The Commodore, “ in 
consequence of a report which he had received,” fired twenty 
shells and four rockets into a village. One of the shells is said to 
have burst in a cave where the —_ had taken refuge and to 
have done frightful damage. The island thus conciliated, the 
Commodore returned to Sydney. Now we have no intention of 
asserting that the punishment thus inflicted was excessive. Not 
having received any reports as to the crimes which provoked it, 
we cannot form any opinion upon the merits of the case. We are 
told, however, that the natives had been committing many out- 
rages ; and outrages, however provoked, must of course be punished. 
Meanwhile, the outrages were by no means confined to the natives. 
Lieutenant Markham, for example, gives us the following anec- 
dote on the authority, as he pool of a trustworthy eye-witness. 
The natives, it should be said, have a taste for ornamenting their 

i with the heads of their enemies. The white traders ac- 
cordingly contract to supply them with heads in return for slaves. 
It is strange, by the way, to observe that the first effect of British 
commerce is thus to introduce a kind of adulteration in this article 
of trade, and to provide a simple cannibal with a sham enemy’s 
head, just as a civilized European is provided with a sham coat of 
arms. A brig engaged in this c hove to off the island of 
Florida; a canoe came under her stern, the stern-boat was “ acci- 
dentally ” lowered on to the canoe, and its occupants were tumbled 
out into the water; other boats were then lowered to pick up the 
swimmers, and as each man was raised his head was cut off with 
along knife on the gunwale of the boat. We would hope that 
there may be some mistake in this horrible story, for it seems to 
be a roundabout way of procuring both heads and slaves. One 
does not quite see why the natives should not have been kid- 
napped at once, ins of taking their heads for barter. But 
though we feel a shade of scepticism in re to this story, there 
can be no doubt as to the truth of the ghastly story of the Cari 
of Melbourne. This ship was actually overhauled: by the Rosario 
a few days after the hideous massacre of which the details were 
revealed in the trial at Sydney. Our readers may probably 
remember the main facts of the case; how a number of kidna 
natives endeavoured to ee from the hold; how the English- 
men—we are ashamed to them by the name—fired for eight 
hours into the mass of struggling wretches; and how, when the 
“ mutiny” was subdued, sixteen badly wounded natives were 


thrown overboard. The traces of the massacre were so carefully 
removed that the Rosario discovered nothing; but on arrival at 
Sydney the truth came out; two men were sentenced to death, 
though afterwards reprieved. When such practices were common, 
one cannot be surprised that the natives became rather angry. 
We may add that, amongst other tricks, the kidnappers were in the 
habit of dressing up one of their number in a black coat and 
hat with a pair of spectacles, in order to persuade the natives 
upon islands visited by the Bishop that he was a missionary. The 
disguised ruffian told the natives that their friend the Bishop 
was unwell on board the ship, and invited them to come 
and see him. They were invited to step down in his cabin, 
one or two at a time, and immediately seized and thrown 
into the hold. After this we can hardly be surprised at 
the murder of the Bishop, and indeed our chief regret 
must be, not that somebody was killed, but that the wrong 
man was killed. Indeed, according to native customs, even 
this error was venial. Their theory is that a tribe should suffer 
for the misdeeds of an individual; and they naturally suppose 
that all white men belong to the same tribe. We are told with 
a certain naiveté that, after the murder of another missionary, 
“a small party of Christian men” went to the offending tribe 
and killed three men and one woman belonging to it. “They 
felt so grieved and enraged that they could not restrain them- 
selves.” Indeed the missionary report which records their per- 
formance does not seem to blame them very decidedly. 

Doubtless this is a melancholy state of things, and one which 
calls for a steady and intelligent system of superintendence. 
Here are a number of Oceanic islands; the inhabitants are can- 
nibals and savages; they have scarcely come into contact with 
Europeans, except an occasional kidnapper or missionary ; at rare 
intervals a few white men drop down upon them, as it were 
from the sky, and forcibly carry them off to the unknown world ; 
in case of resistance, they are “conciliated”; by way of pro- 
test, they carry out their national custom of revenging them- 
selves upon the white man’s tribe; unluckily, instead of killing 
a kidnapper, they kill a noble and self-sacrificing missionary ; 
though, whether it is a missionary or a kidnapper, they have to 
be conciliated over again. What inference can “7 possibly 
draw, if they are capable of reasoning at all, except 
that white men are a mysterious race of oppressors, who enslave 
them by force if they are submissive, and punish them with terrible 
emphasis if they resist? Whether they will learn in time to 
reduce themselves to a sheeplike frame of mind, or be exterminated 
before they have learnt submission, is a question which will pro- 
bably be answered pretty soon; and we would hope that an 
energetic enforcement of the laws lately passed for their protection 
may lead to its being answered in the most favourable sense. 
Lieutenant Markham burnt some villages and canoes in the island 
where the Bishop was killed ; he could hardly have done less, and 
indeed he seems to be a thoroughly humane man and fully sensible 
of the wrongs suffered by the natives. We hope that, whilst 
native outrages are repressed, the far worse outrages perpetrated 
by English ruffians may be put down with a strong hand; if half 
that is said in this book be true, they deserve, if not poisoned 
arrows, at least some more civilized mode of terminating their 
career. 


POEMS OF SIR DAVID LYNDESAY.* 


\ ] HY, it may be asked, are we at this time of day reviewing 
books the _ est of which is as much as four years old ? 
Our answer must that, in presence of the Early English Text 
Society, we feel pretty much as Queen Candace’s Treasurer felt 
over his Scriptural readings. We cannot always undertake to 
understand what we read except some man should guide us. 
Commonly the Society is good enough to find some man to guide 
us, be it Mr. Furnivall in person or ry he light. Commonly 
our guide takes good care of us at both ends, welcoming us 
with a Preface, and bidding us farewell with a Glossary and 
Index. Now and then, however, divorces or dismemberments of 
volumes have taken place; and we have sometimes found the 
guiding matter in some corner where we should not have looked 
for it. We have therefore waited a long time in hope that 
we might sometime or cther get hold of Mr. Hall’s Preface 
to Sir David Lindesay. But, if such a writing is in being, 
it has certainly hid itself in some —e which is quite 
past our power of finding out. We have therefore at last 
screwed up our courage to go down into the arena alone and 
grapple with the Lord Lyon how we may, with no one to teach 
us the proper laws of the game. If we get all wrong, if we get 
sorely scratched by the claws of the rampant King at Arms, it 
will not be our own fault. Mr. Hall at least, safe up among 
the spectators, will have no right to mock at us. 
“Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, Lord Lyon King at Arms,” 
is known by name to every one who has me anything either in 
rose or verse about Scotland under James the Fourth and Fifth. 
t is however to the reign of the later James and to that of his 
daughter that he properly belongs, as the poet who brings him 
across Lord Marmion in the character of Lord Lyon has made an 


* The Monarche and other Poems. By Sir David Lyndesay. 

The Historie p bey nobil and waitzeand Squyer William Meldrum, §c. 
— by Sir David Lyndesay, &c. 

ne Satyre — thrie Estaits, maid be Sir David Lindesay, &c. Edited 

by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. London : published for the Karly English 

ext Society by Triibner & Co. 1865-1869. 
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anachronism of sixteen years. And, oddly enough, the poet has to 
make the same moan about an "of sir David's 
works which we have just made about that which is now before 
us. “It is perhaps to tted,” we read in the fourth note to 
the fourth Canto of Marmion, “that the learned editor had not 
bestowed more pains in elucidating his author, even although he 
should have omitted, or at least reserved, his disquisitions on the 
origin of the used by the poet.” And he goes on to 
complain that, when the Lord Lyon says that the first syllables 
i y James the Fifth were “pa, da, lyn,” Mr. George 
Chalmers failed to explain what “any old woman in Scotland 
will bear witness,” the “pa, da, lyh are the first efforts of a child 
to say, Whare's Davie Lindesay?” We confess that, having 
neither a Scotch old woman nor an Early English Text editor to 
help us, we should never have found out for ourselves the full 
force of “pa, da, lyn,” which we have known a person of a 
sceptical turn read, not as “ Whare’s Davie Lindesay ?” but as 
“ papa’s darling.” We daresay that, through lack of Mr. Hall’s 
dance, we may equally misunderstand many other places of the 
Lord L on’s writings; but, if it be so, we can only say that it is 
Mr. Hall’s fault and not ours. 

Sir David Lindesay, we need hardly say, was an early fayourer 
of the Reformation in Scotland, and most of his poems, though 
some of them are not exactly what we should call pious or moral 
reading nowadays, were written to help on the movement which 
their author had so much at heart. The first piece, the “‘ Monarche,” 
was written, as the “ Epistil to the Redar” witnesses, when the 
young Queen Mary was still in France, and evidently before she 
was married. For he complains that Scotland has no King, that 
the Queen is away in France, and that it will be a long time 

Or that young tender flour 
Bryng home tyll us ane Kyng and Gouernour. 
For we take for granted that no patriotic Scotsman, however closely 
he might cleave to the old alliance, would have wished to bring 
in a French King or a French Dauphin as King and Governor 
over Scotland. Accordingly we find at the end of the poem that 
it was finished in 1552. The poem itself forms a di ogue be- 
tween the author, under the name of the “Courtiour,” and a 
“ venerable father,” named Experience, ' 
Quhose beird wes weil thre quarter lang. 


It forms a kind of universal history, the Courtiour asking for 
knowledge and Father Experience giving it, from the creation of the 
world onward, the whole Sie of course written from the author’s 
own moral and religious point of view. Thus, almost before the 
beginning, at any rate before Adam and Eve have come on the 
stage, he stops to put forth many stanzas of “ ane Exclamatioun to 
the Redar, twycheyng the wryttyng of vulgare and maternall Lan- 
guage.” the ancient nations, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, 
always used their own tongues; he would do the same with all 
books, the Scriptures and the laws of the land among them, which 
are designed for the benefit of the people at large. 
Bot lat ws haif the bukis necessare 
To commoun weill and our Saluatioun 
Justlye translatit in our toung Vulgare. 
But he — Latin as the fitting tongue for learning and 
science of kinds, for Doctors to write their sophistry, their 
logic, “ thare heych Opinionis,” their astronomy, medicine, and 
philosophy. And headds, what we should hardly have looked for, 
Latt Poetis schaw thare glorious Ingyne, 
As euer thay pleis, in Greik or in Latyne. 
He tells us that, whereas at first there was only one language, 
there are now and twelve. To that in which he him- 
self writes he takes care not to give any particular name, but a 
neighbouring tongue still keeps the name which is most dis- 
tinctive :— 
Had Sanct Ierome bene borne in tyll Argyle, 
In to Yrische toung his bukis had done compyle. 
He goes through the early part of the Old Testament at great 
length. He tells us, according to his text, that 
The it wes the subtellest 
Aboue all beistis, and craftyest, 
but adds, what certainly is not in his text— 
Than Sathan, with ane fals intent, 
Did enter in to that Serpent. 
When he gets to the story of the sons of God and the daughters 
of men, the Lord Lyon by no means forestalls Dr. Maitland, though 
he does not go so far into details as some later commentators 
about the godly dwellers on the mountains and the wicked 
dwellers in the plains, but we read how “ the sonnis of Sethes 
blude” were led astray by 
Seand the plesand pulchritude 
Off the Ladyis of Caynnis kyn. 
And so he goes on with the Flood, Nimrod, Semiramis, and so on, 
through the conventional Four Monarchies, quoting at different 
stages Orosius, Josephus, and Diodorus. The Tower of Babel is 
throughout called a “ dungeoun,” which may remind some of 
what they are apt to forget, that “dungeon” and “donjon ” are 
the same word. His account of what happened at the foot of the 
dungeon might not satisfy a comparative philologer, but it is at 
least comforting to find so early a date given to our own branch of 
the common — 
Affore that tyme all spak Ebrew ; 
Than sum began for to speik Grew, 
Sum Duche, sum language Sarazyne, 
And sum began to speik Latyne. 
Ninus, we are told, first invented idolatry, which gives occasion 


——— | 


to the Courtiour to ask of Father Experience whether the worship; 
of saints was not just as much idolatry as the worship of false 
This gives occasion to Father Experience to deliver himself 
of two sermons; first, “Off Imageis usit amang Cristin men ” ; 
after which “ Heir Followis one Exclamatioun aganis Idolatrie,” in 
evil doings 0 erks, and mo: e abuse of pilgrimage, 
and, above all, “ The gret Tholateye and manifest 
which went on at Edinburgh, where “ ane auld stock Image ” was 
carried about with processions and with all kinds of music— 
Siclyke as Bell wes borne throuch Babilone. 


So we go on, but by no means in the same detail, through both 
Scriptural and profane history, in which Alexander is very harshly 
dealt with, while great sympathy is shown for “Cesar Iulyus,” 
“ gentyll Tulyus,” who 
Quhen he had vincust Pompeyus, 
Wes chosin Emperiour and kyng. 
And we are told how 
By fals exhorbitant treasoun 
That prudent Prince wes trampit doun 
And murdrest in his counsall hous 
By creuell Brutus and Cascius. 
The Father takes special care to tell us that the Four Monarchies, 
Rome amongst them, have all of them passed away, and the latter 
part of the third book goes off into a declamation against the Pope 
and his priests in all parts of the world. Of the later Empire 
and indeed of later history in general there is very little mention ; 
only he takes care not to leave out the legend of Alexander the 
Third trampling upon Frederick Barbarossa, to which he oddly 
gives the date of 1156. The fourth book is taken up with one of 
the usual descriptions of the end of the world, in which great 
woes are threatened against Popes and other Churchmen. A good 
deal of this of course is the same sort which one may find over and 
over again in the writers of the time. The passage of most real value 
is one too long to quote at length, beginning at verse 4709, where 
he describes the greediness of the parish priests in exacting their 
mortuary dues. The poor man dies leaving two or three small 
bairns, and “thre ky, withouttin mo.” The vicar takes the one cow 
“with the gray cloke that happis the bed” on the death of the. 
father. If the wife dies on the morrow the vicar “cleikis awaye ”' 
the other cow and the wife’s “ pure coit of roploch graye.” Then, if 
the eldest child dies, the vicar takes the third cow, and the other 
children who are left have to wait with the dead bodies at the 
kirk stile till the uttermost farthing of church dues is paid, 
Still the clergy are not the only hardhearted ones, for 
Than cumis the Landis Lord, fors, 
_ And cleiks tyll hym ane herield hors. 
And the Lord Lyon does not scruple to say that the law which 
allows such things is “ brother tyll Oppressioun.” Towards the end 
of the poem comes a picture descriptive of evening, which shows 
that Lindesay was not merely a reformer or declaimer, but a real 
The blysfull byrdis bownis to the trei 
And amis of heuinlye 
The Cornecraik in the croft, I heir hir cry; 
The bak, the Howlat, febyll of thare eis 
For thare pastyme, now in the ewinnyng fleis; 
The Nychtyngaill, with myrthfull 
Hir naturall notis persith throw the sky, 
Tyll Synthea, d her obseruance,— 
Quhilk on the nycht dois tak hir dalyance. 

Then we come to “The Tragedie of the Umquhyle maist reverend: 
Father David, be the Mercy of God, Cardinall and Archibyschope 
of Sanctandrous, &c.,” which is put into the mouth of the Car- 
dinal (Beaton) himself. He is made to confess his misdeeds both 
in Church and State, and to exhort his brother prelates to do 
better; but he does not make any recantation in point of doc- 
trine. It may perhaps have been thought that he had not much 
to do with theology proper on either side. Then comes “The 
Testament and Complaynt of our Soverane Lordis Papyngo, Kyng 
James the Fift.” “James the Fift,” it should be noted, is the 

itive case, in — to “Soverane Lordis,” and the 
‘apyngo is no other than a popinjay or parrot, which is described 
as belonging to the King of Scots, and as having been taught by 
the King at Arms. Some of the parrot’s — ents bring 


out some very Sag words expressing the so 
The papyngo could— 

Syng lyke ye Merle, and crawe lyke to the coke, 

Pew lyke ye Gled, and chant tyke the Laverock, 

Bark lyke ane Dog, and kekell lyke ane ka, 

Blait lyke ane hog, and buller lyke ane bull, 

Gaill lyke ane goik, and greit quhen scho wes wa; 

Clym on ane corde, syne lauch and play the fule. 
One would like to know how “ye” for “pe” is written in the 
manuscript, as the Early English Text Society is commonly care- 
ful in sticking to its thorns, and the zx is carefully preserved 
throughout. ‘This clever papyngo, it seems, notwithstanding the 
Lord Lyon’s remonstrances, would climb a tree and get too hi 
till she was beaten down by the wind and sore tne sg Po 


lay, and, what one would hardly have looked for after such teach- 
ing, “ scho cryit for a preist.” The priest comes in the shape of 
a gled or kite, who is described as a friar, and comes with “corby 
[raven] monk” his brother. The gled shrives the papyngo, who 
to diffe« - 


makes her will, and bequeaths her various parts and 
rent birds and others. Among these wit 
I laif the Goik, quhilk hes no sang bot one, 


My musyke, my voce 
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to the Guse, 

uence toung 
But this is not till she has delivered herself of a letter to the 
King, and another to her brethren of the Court, and, at the request 
of her holy executors, among whom we should have reckoned the 
ie, she has put forth a third discourse, all bearing upon the 
evils of the time and containing a good deal in the way of sum- 
maries of Scottish History. e Alexander and Cesar 
over again, the latter in a form which strongly savours of the 

influence of the ancient alliance :-— 

uhare bene the heych tryamphant court of 2 
Or Alexander, with his twelf peris 
Or Iulius, that rycht redoutit Roye. 

Then follow other pi “The Dream,” “The Soaiye of 
Schir David Lindesay,” &c.—all for the most part on same 
ent, varied sometimes by a Dantesque visit to the other 
world. Then the not very edifying history of William Meldrum 
has a thin volume to itself, oe lastly we come to the most 
famous work of all, the Satire on the Three Estates. But here we 
begin to see light, not indeed from Mr. Hall, but from one of his 
brethren. We have another volume of the series before us on a 
kindred subject, which has a preface which looks very much as if 
it would do for a preface to Sir David Lindesay, as well as to the 
book for which it is actually meant. This is Mr. J. A. H. Murray’s 
edition of “ The Complaynt of Scotlande, wyth ane Exortatione to 


quhen I am gone, 
thoricall. 


veil.” We will therefore leave off our feeble gropings by the help 
of our mother-wit only, and will thankfully accept Mr. Murray’s 
guidance to the Satire as well as to the Complaint. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD.* 
“ igin of this book,” says Dr. Mathews, “which will 
| 'HE origin y' 

account for some of its peculiarities of style, is as follows, 
In the early part of 1871 the author wrote for the Chicago Tribune 
a series of articles on subjects here treated, after the publication 
of which a considerable number of persons in different parts of the 
North-West expressed a wish that they should be gathered into 
avolume. This led to their revision, and the addition of nearly 
twice as much new matter, the whole forming the work which is 
now offered to the public.” While Dr. Mathews accounts more 
or less satisfactorily for the peculiarities of the style of his book, 
he does not give us any explanation of the peculiarities of the style 
of his preface. Ne sutor supra crepidam is asound maxim, so long 
as the shoemaker knows how to use his last. But if his shoes 
always pinch or let the water in, he will show his wisdom by 
turning his hand to some other trade. So too, generally speaking, 
it might be well if a ‘‘ Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature,” 
even in the University of Chicago, were to stick to literature and 
the science which “teaches how to speak with propriety, art, and 
elegance.” Perhaps, however, our readers after the opening sen- 
tence which we have just quoted of Dr. Mathews’s work will 


think that he has done wisely in — thetoric to take care of | P 


itself and in turning his attention to his young ary 
men the art of getting on in the world. Indirectly no doubt he 
teaches English, in the same way in which the Helots taught 
sobriety. e do not know indeed that a good deal of sound 
teaching might not be given in our own Universities by this old- 
fashioned method of education. If Mr. Ruskin were made Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Mr. A Professor of Fine Art, 
Lord Westbury Professor of Pastoral Theology, and Lord Ripon 
Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, our students 
would have as good a chance as ever young Spartan had of 
re, aoe Yankee rhetoric, however, is so unlike every 
other of rhetoric hitherto known that perhaps we are 
rather hasty in ing that Dr. Mathews has not the whole 
scienee and art of it at his fingers’ ends. But it would have 
been as well, if he is the Professor of a new science, that a 
new name should have been given it. Professor of Bunkum has 
ite as full a sound as Professor of Rhetoric, and moreover to 
the American ear would convey a much more exact meaning. 
We must not do Dr. Mathew an injustice, however, for though he 
can use very big words, and has learnt “to varnish nonsense with the 
charms of sound,” yet he is by no means given to that excessive 
worship of his own countrymen which should be the first 
— for this new professorship. If as a Professor of 
etoric he is over-proud, as a Yankee he is modest enough. 
Then too, though he has acquired the — style of writing, he 
no more brings it out always than Queen brings out her 
crown or the Speaker his mace. For many pages together he is — 
as clear as the author of The Recreations io Country Parson, or | 
of The Gentle Life. He is in fact an A.K.H.B., or a Mr. Hains 
Friswell, made a Doctor of Laws, and turned into a Professor. So 
mueh sympathy has he with his great English rival, Mr. Friswell, | 
that in the quotations with which he heads one of his chapters 
he gives a passage from The Gentle Life, placing it oddly enough | 
between extracts from Le Sage and ‘ontaine. It is not easy 
to estimate the exact place in which he should be put in a literary | 
t of view. For while he admires Mr. Friswell, he sneers at 
the platitudes of Martin F. Tupper.” To some critics indeed the | 
* Getting on in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By William 
Mathews, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago. Londun; Sampson Low & Co, 1873. 


difference between these two authors seems soslight—except that the 
one writes what he calls poetry, and the other writes what he calls 
prose—that they cannot pretend even to see it, much less to estimate 
it. But we must remember that the perception of a difference de- 
ds quite as much on him who sees as on those who are seen. 
he Emperor of Lilliput, says Gulliver, was “taller by almost 
the breadth of my nail than any of his court; which alone is 
enough to strike an awe into the beholders.” If Mr. Friswell and 
Mr. rape could be made as it were to stand back to back, it is 
~~ possible that the intellectual height of the one might be 
‘ound to exceed that of the other in the same degree, and that this 
difference alone might be enough to strike admiration into an 
American Professor of Rhetoric. 

Had we come across these essays in the Chicago Times, we 
should not have thought that they merited any severity of criticism. 
Nay, even when we reflect on what American newspapers so fre- 
_— are, we might even have thought them rather praiseworthy. 

0, too, in our own country, how favourably should we judge of a 
series of essays by Mr. Friswell, or of poems by Mr. Tupper, if 


| when Parliament was not sitting, but some great divorce case was 


going on, they filled the columns of the Daily Telegraph to the 
utter exclusion of the reports of the trial! But the articles in a 
a paper are one thing, and the essays of a Professor of 
glish Literature are quite another thing. It is surely not too 
much to ask of such a Professor that he should be able to exercise 
sufficient self-restraint to keep him from writing nonsense, how- 
ever long his work may be. In a book that extends over 380 
closely printed pages, as in a life that extends over fourscore 
_ the temptations to folly are no doubt strong and numerous. 
evertheless there should be certain boundaries—and very narrow 
ones, too, for a Professor of Rhetoric—and these boundaries Dr. 
Mathews has, we fear, at times overstepped. He was indeed ad- 
dressing the young, and felt himself, no doubt, a good deal like 
@ parson preaching a sermon. He had, therefore, a certain excuse 
for floweriness of language, and might even have been occasionally 
incoherent when he felt it needful to be unusually impressive. 
But he was also a Professor of Rhetoric, and he was therefore bound 
to have as much care for his language as for his subject. The 
following passage will show to what heights of rhetoric—far 
beyond our limited understanding to follow—a Chicago Professor 
can rise :— 

With the exception of the few comet-like geniuses that, at rare intervals, 
flash through the firmament of humanity, it is the slow-headed, dull, un- 
a oer man, with colossal powers of labour, and the patience to abide 
results, and to profit by the mistakes of his more gifted fellow-mortals, that 
is most likely to come out ahead in the race of life. At cricket-playing it is 
hard hitting and quick running that win the game. Good fielding, elegant 


| wicket-keeping, fast bowling, are all well in their way; but only notches 


score. So the game of life is won less by brilliant strokes than by energetic, 
yet cautious play, and never missing an easy hazard. 
With a kind of irony he adds, “Do not misunderstand this.” 
Cricket must be played in avery peculiar way in the North-West, 
if any one there can endennind this passage. In England, we 
learn from our author, cricket is played “on the downs and heaths.” 
Of cricket he knows perhaps as little as of gymnastics, which in 
age 372 we find “are utterly unfit for grown persons, especially 
for hard thinkers.” Some unhappy grown person, if not hard 
thinker, may, before he reaches this late page in the book, have 
been led by the glorification he finds in page 59 of the gymnastics 
of the Greeks to do himself an injury which cannot be remedied. 
These gymnastics, he will there read,‘ went on under the solemn sanc- 
tion of sages,” while “ the orators, philosophers, poets, warriors, and 
statesmen of Greece and Rome gained strength of mind, as well as 
of muscle, by the systematic drill of the palestra.” Nay Cicero, 
“the victim of that train of maladies expressed by the word 
‘dyspepsia ’"—maladies which pursue the indolent and the over- 
worked man as the shark follows in the wake of the plague ship ”— 
having “flung himself into the gymnasium,” derived such benefit 
that “ his periods were rounded out to a more majestic cadence, and 
his crushing arguments clinched with a tighter grasp.” We do not 
wish ill to any man. Nevertheless, if dyspepsia keeps the periods 
from being rounded out, we cannot help hoping that, to a moderate 
extent, it may still have its victims. 

Dr. Mathews has evidently been a great reader, if not a 
very exact - for his book is a = of references and 

uotations. one page he quotes Nelson, Coli De Quin 

ander, Scipio, Cesar, Pompey, the Roman Senate, the English, 
the Russians, and the Admiralty are referred to, “ Andrea 


| Ferrara of Scotland” lived, we learn, “in the fourth century,” 


while Mr. Grote “snatched time from business to write two 
large volumes upon Plato.” If, on the one hand, our author in- 
creases Mr. Grote’s labours by making him a banker at the time 
he wrote his volume on Plato, on the other hand he lessens them 
by cutting down his three volumes to two. Perhaps, however, he 
may find some excuse for his inaccuracy, at the expense of his 
country’s honesty, for it is quite possible that in the pirated 
American edition the work is printed in two volumes. But what 
are such mistakes as these compared with that by which in his 
index he calls the author of “Jonathan Wild” Joseph Fielding ? 
Has not this Professor of English Literature read Sterne, and is 

unacquainted with Mr. Shandy’s great hypothesis on the influence 
of Christian names? Does he not know “how many are there who 
might have done exceedingly well in the world had not their 
characters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemus’d 
into nothing” ? We shudder to think of the loss the world would 


| have suffered had there been no Henry, but only a Joseph, Field- 
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ing. After such an error as that, we can scarcely smile at even 
the wonderful version of a line of Horace, “which has been,” he 
tells us, “the favourite motto in all our colleges "—“ Nocturna 
mane versate, versate diurna.” There would seem to be Yankee 
Latin as well as Yankee English, As Dr. Mathews is only a Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, we ought not perhaps to look for any 

at accuracy in his knowledge of the dead languages, though he 
5, st seem to want to show himself off as on terms of great 
familiarity with the “solemn sages” of antiquity. But we have a 
right to protest when we find him writing such passages as “a 
bubble burst, bankrupting all concerned,” and “works are rushed 
through the press.” But as he says, “ above all in literature, it is 
imperatively essential to success that one should be phenomenal.” 
Getting on tn the World, for the work of a University Professor, 
is certainly phenomenal, and is therefore, we doubt not, successful. 


OBER-AMMERGAU.* 


should have created, even in England, quite a literature of its 
own. Mr.MacColl set the example, and we have had Recollections, 
Tilustrations, articles in m es, even lectures delivered from 
Dissenting pulpits, every fresh critic looking at the matter from 


his own point of view, and, if he was himself a spectator, addi 
something to our iation of its many-sided dramatic an 
religious interest. hen once the solemnity which has been 


decennially enacted in an obscure village of the Bavarian high- 
lands during the last two centuries—for, curiously enough, this 
one relic of a medizeval usage has a post-medisval origin—began 
to attract public notice, such a result was inevitable. Its singu- 
larity alone would ensure this concentration of popular and artistic 
interest; and the half profane, half blundering 
presentations or parodies of the same awful subject, still 
oecasionally to be witnessed in some Spanish and Belgian theatres, 
singular the Ammergau Passtonsspel is, and must remain as 
long as it survives, which we hope may be the case for many a 
decade yet. It is unique alike in the simple majesty of its con- 
ception, and in its conscientious and almost faultless fidelity of 
execution, And, as we are reminded by the graceful volume 
published at Munich on the Homes of Ober-Ammergau, the 
village and its inhabitants are hardly less unique than the 
formance to which they owe their fame. Those who have 
most deeply impressed by the solemn spectacle would be the last 
to endure the thought of its tranference to a new locality or to 
other hands. It has in faet acted, ever since its original institution 
in 1634, as a religious and civilizing influence on the little society, 
barely numbering 1,300 persons at present, who have ever 
jealously guarded it as their exclusive heirloom. They are 
educated by it and for it, from the earliest childhood ; it occupies 
their minds, colours their social intercourse, and to a large extent 
moulds their habits of life. Their most general occupation is that of 
wood-carvers, chiefly of devotional objects, crucifixes and the like; 
and during the nine years’ interval between each recurrence of the 
“ Passion year ” they are in constantly rehearsing and, as 
a native writer expresses it, “ living into” their several parts, and 
are specially directed to study the great religious painters. This 
may go far to account for that remarkable grace of look and 
manner which cannot fail to strike, and almost startle, visitors as 
characterizing the simple denizens of a remote mountain village, 
while the more prominent personages in the play, and especiall 
Joseph Mayer (the Christus), exhibit, as has been justly sieved, 
“a dignity and nee pe he mien to which the highest culture 
could add nothing.” performance and those who take part 
in it are thus alike unique, to say nothing of the picturesque 
seenery amid which they live and move, and which adds not a 
little to the spell of that religio loci whose fascination even a 
passing visitor cannot refuse to acknowledge. 

We are not going to enter into a detailed criticism of 
“M. C. 8S. D’s” twenty-four Plates, ting most of the 
principal scenes in the Passion Play, from the Entry into Jerusalem 
to the Ascension, the publication of which has suggested these 
remarks, They have on the whole pleased us much, though betray- 
ing throughout the hand of an amateur; and may at Toast serve 
vividly to recall, especially by the mmute accuracy of the colouring, 
laid on by the artist’s hand, the actual scenes eee But their 
merit is very unequal, and, with certain notable exceptions, we are 
inclined to think that the less prominent subjects have been most 
successfully treated. It is right to add that the lithographer has 
by no means done full justice to the original drawings. Even a 
comparison with the local photographs would suffice to convince 
those who have not themselves been at Ammergau that, as a rule, 
and i ly in the case of the Christus, the faces are a 
decided failure, but this criticism would not apply to the originals. 
We cannot but feel some surprise that “M. v, 8. D.” has not 
given us any of those exquisite tableaux from the Old Testament 
one or more of wer rt every successive act of the Passion, 
and which offered rare scope for artistic treatment. This is 
the more to be regretted because the ph: of the tableaux 
are, from whatever cause, almost invariably inferior to those repre- 
senting the characters and scenes of the drama itself. Yet all who 

* Ober-Amm : Scenes from the Passion Play. A Set of Twenty-four 
Plates. By MCs. Dz Thess Maclean. 

The Homes of Ober-Ammergau. A Series of Twenty Etchi Together 
with Notes a during three in’ Ober- 
Ammergau in 1871. By Greatorex. Munich. 1872. 


yy is not wonderful that the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau J 


have witnessed the performance will recollect that, with hardly an 
exception, the marvellous grouping and — motionless i of 
the tigures—sometimes as many as three hundred, and including 
children under three years old, sometimes only two or three— 
in the tableaux themselves, were not less admirable than the 
adaptation of the type to the fulfilment. Thus, for instance, the 
manna shower in the desert, and the spies bringing in the grapes 
of Eshcol, or, in a different way, the conspiracy of Joseph’s 
brethren, and the parting of Tobias from his parents, are pictures 
which fix themselves on the memory, and of which it would be 
pleasant to have a permanent record. However, we may thank 
“M.C.S.D.” for what she has done without quarrelling with 
her for what she has omitted. The combined sternness and 
dignity of the Christus in driving the money-chan from the 
Temple is one of the first points to arrest attention in the earlier 
of the Passion Play, and this is very imperfectly reproduced 
in the second plate. The parting of Christ from his mother, and 
the feast-in Simon’s house, are more satisfactory ; but two of the 
happiest are the fifth plate, representing the final yielding of 
udas to the subtle solicitations of the expelled money-changers 
from the Temple—so wonderfully illustrated by the acting of 
Gregor Lechner—and the sixth, where Peter and John meet the 
boy in a green tunic, with his pitcher, in the streets of Jerusalem, 
who reappears in the next scene (not depicted here) to carry the 
basin and towel at the washing of the A ’ feet. In depict- 
ing the Last Supper “ M. C.S. D.” has wisely seized the 
inexpressibly solemn in its actual presentation, when Christ is 
standing before the table to consecrate the Eucharist. It is 
surely a mistake in the Betrayal scene, and one to which the 
drama gives as little sanction as the Gospel narrative, to repre- 
sent the Mem Priest, distinguished by his mystical breastplate, as 
present in the garden of Gethsemane. It is, by the way, strange 
that not one of the highly characteristic and tic scenes in 
the Sanhedrim, which are so indelibly impressed on the memory of | 
all who witnessed them, will be found included in the series. Con- 
sidering the difficulty, which to modern artists seems almost insuper- 
able, of representing such subjects in a manner that in any degree 
satisfies our sense of fitness without offending our reverence, it is no 
disparagement to these plates to say that the Buffeting of Christ, 
the Scourging, and the Crowning with Thorns are inadequate ; still, 
that was not the effect produ ve the play itself. The grouping 
of the fi in the “ Homo,” pet the scene which follows, 
where Pilate is washing his hands on the balcony of his house, is 
very effective. And we hasten to add that the @ plates deal- 
ing with the Crucifixion are pappil among the best of the set. 
The first represents the summit of Calvary immediately after the 
elevation of the central cross, and while the soldiers seated on 
und before it are about to tear the red mantle in their hands 
efore proceeding to cast lots for the seamless purple tunic. On 
either side hang the two thieves with their bodies roped to the 
crosses, and their arms drawn over the transverse beams. In the 
centre is the Christus, to all appearance fastened by the three nails, 
which are so slowly and, as it seems, ae wrenched out of 
the hands and feet in the Deposition—really of course by some in- 
visible ligaments which defy the closest scrutiny, the secret of 
which is only confided to the few persons immediately concerned. 
However it may be effected, the fatigue of hanging as he does from 
seventeen to twenty minutes on the cross must be, and is, extreme, 
and cannot be wae | lessened by the small rest for the feet, placed 
over one another, of which, by the by, we cannot detect any trace 
in these plates. The second of them gives us the cross alone, with 
the dead figure on it, just after the spear of Longinus has pierced 
the left side, from which the blood is beginning to trickle; in the 
third the empty cross stands out dark against the sunset sky, with 
the long linen band—which is made more voluminous in the pic- 
ture than in the reality—hung over both arms, and sweeping 
the ground on either side, while the dead body is laid in 8 
lap at the foot. We are ens are to “M. C. S. D.” 
for thus ing to our minds what was, both in an artistic 
and a devotional point of view, one of the most profoundly 
impressive scenes in the Passi iel—the Deposition from the 
Cross, and the solemn stillness which follows before Joseph and 
Nicodemus carry away the body to its burial. 

Mrs, Greatorex has pursued a cognate but distinct aim in her 
Homes of Ober-Ammergau, published at Munich, —- the 
letterpress is in English. We have twenty etchings in heliotype, 
from pen-and-ink drawings taken from different points of view in and 
about the village, which will, for different be interesting 
both to those who have and to those who have not visited the spot 


residence there in the summer of 1871, the coy at yi fens 
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chorus ; he first took part 
Flunger, when she first saw him, was employed in “ plaiting a 
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P | themselves. And the interest of these graceful sketches 1s much : 
a enhanced by the notes from a diary kept during a three months’ 
of the Franco-Prussian war. We ~< referred already to the 
very pleasing recollections which a stranger carries away with him 
after the casual intercourse of a day or two with the natives of 
Ober-Ammergau. It isclear from what Mrs. Greatorex tells us, 
and she had abundant opportunity of judging, that the feeling is : 
not ag but deepened, on closer acquaintance. She was 
| staying at the house of Tobias Flunger, familiar to readers of 
- Quits as the Christus of 1850, and to all spectators of the last 
ie celebration of the Passion Play from the quiet dignity with which 
ld 
d- 
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crown of thorns for the Christus.” Her po a was to live 
with the people so as to see for herself “ how their daily life accords 
with this marvellous religious service,” and the result wes entirely 
to her satisfaction. She especially notices that simplicity and 
unconsciousness which is so great a charm of the actors, because 
it is so obviously natural, and characterizes them alike in the 
theatre and out of it, “ yesterday the admired of thousands, to- 
day forgetting fame in their work in the hayfield or on the moun- 
tains.” One story, referring to young Johannes Zwink, the St. 
John of the Passion Play, is so characteristic of a too common 
peculiarity of the Englishman—or, as in this case, the English- 
woman—abroad, that we cannot forbear from quoting it. The 
outh was quietly sitting to Mrs. Greatorex, who wished to take 
his portrait, when the y were startled by a woman’s voice 
outside crying out, “ Where is St. John? where is St. John ? ”— 
The door opened, and a short portly old dame, whose tiny black eyes 
kled from behind her glasses, followed by two pretty young girls, 
rushed into the room. Frau Zwink said, very quietly, pointing to our sub- 
ject, “This is my son, Johannes!” The little old lady stopped short before 
the object of her search, and she and her daughters had a good stare at him, 
for fully two minutes. They were so interested in him, that they never 
thought of addressing a word to the poor fellow, who had risen from his 
and stood like a statue under their gaze. “ He's very like his photo- 
ph,” at last the old lady exclaimed, and turning round she left the room, 
wed by her daughters, as unceremoniously as she had entered it, shut- 
the r with a bang. Johannes stood for a minute like one dazed, 
then, when he saw us laughing, joined in with good will. This is the 
way tourists frequently “do up ” the principal players at Ammergau. 
Let us hope that the delicate courtesy with which tourists are 
always treated at Ammergau may have some effect in “ doing up” 
this sort of barefaced impertinence. Johannes himself, we may 
observe, is a painter. His father, the St. Matthew of 1870 and 
1871, was himself St. John in 1840. Mrs. Greatorex’s diary is full 
of interesting anecdotes and details about the characters of the 
play, both ia their dramatic and their private capacity. Like every 
one else, she was greatly impressed with Joseph Mayer. It is 
t to hear that he promptly rejected the offer of a large 
sum of money, though he is quite a poor man, to go and act the 
next summer in England, but it is yo nrg to hear of so 
monstrous a pro being made. “ Only think of it,” said his 
wife, “ that would make us rich, but Joseph would not do it for 
all the gold and silver in the mountains.” The authoress adds, 
that she believes, and we daresay truly enough, “ that his life is 
@ continual prayer to be made worthy of his position.” What 
most struck her in the characters of all the leading men in the place 
was the entire absence of ostentation. “ I have never heard them 
boast of their success, They seem to lose all personal feeling in 
that of the honour paid to their drama.” At the end Mrs. 
Greatorex describes a visit to the venerable Alois Daisenberger, to 
whom the Passion Play as revised in 1860 owes its present form, 
and who still lives in the village, universally beloved and 
reverenced, though he has resigned his parochial charge, first 
undertaken in 1845, 0n account of his old age. We can very 
sincerely recommend the book to all who are interested in Ober- 
Ammergau, and especially to those who have visited it. 


MOGGRIDGE’S ANTS AND SPIDERS.* 

BO heer ey the ant is really in the habit of exercising its 

foresight and industry in storing up grain for winter use 
has long been a subject of controversy. e opinion of modern 
naturalists has been rather against the providence of the ant, 
except in the case of tropical ants, which is regarded as isolated 
and puzzling. So far as the observations of Northern naturalists 
‘went, they were no doubt justifiedjin this conclusion; but Mr. 
“Moggridge, who has been investigating the habits of Southern 
ants on the Riviera, has been led to the belief that what is 
‘true of the North is not equally true of the South. The fact is 
that older authors relied on their Southern experience, while 
modern observers depend upon what they see in the North. 
‘“ So long,” says Mr. Moggridge, “as Europe was taught natural 
history by Southern writers, the belief prevailed, but no sooner did 
the tide turn, and the current of information begin to flow from 
North to South, than the story began to be discredited.” 

Four chief points of inquiry s ed themselves to Mr. Mog- 
gridge—(1) ere the seeds which he saw carried off by the ants 
stored by them in granaries for further use, or merely strewn here 
and there in the nests, or used for building materials? (2) Was 
there conclusive evidence of the storage of collected seeds for food? 
(3) Did the seed-collecting ants collect aphides and other food also, 
and, if so, of what sorts? (4) Did all the Southern ants uniformly 
collect seed, and to the same extent, or only certain species? To 
these and kindred questions his monograph gives curiously inter- 
esting answers. It seemsthat there are but four kinds of genuine 
harvesting ants on the Riviera, of which the most prominent 
are the black ant, called Atta Barbara, and a claret-brown ant, 
Atta Structor, the latter affecting the neighbourhood of ens 
former more to open ground. Un- 

where the con is ified, Mr. idge’s records of the 
habits of these from of the Atta 
Barbara. He had got an inkling of these in the May previous to 
his systematic visit of i ion, and so knew where to drop upon 
the ants in a valley where he had watched them cutting, carrying, 

* Harvesting Ants and Trapdoor Spiders: Notes and Observations on 
their Habits and Dwellings. By J. Moggridge, F.L.S. London: 
Besve &Co. 1873. 


and sorting their harvests. It was a rough slope of soft sandstone, 
with accumulations of sand and ascrubby overgrowth, to and from 
which he saw two columns of ants passing diligently, the one with 
and the other without its load of seed, grain, and capsules. These 
things came from a cultivated lemon terrace not far off on a lower 
level, where the weeds at that point of time were in seed. a sg | 
the workers to this terrace, he was able to watch the order an 
method of their foraging, the value they set on the safe transit of 
the grain, and the precision with which one detachment would 
sever the capsules from the stalk, drop them, and allow their com- 
rades below to carry them away, so as to realize exactly lian’s 
account of the manner in which spikelets of corn were severed and 
thrown down “to the people below” (r@ ry xarw) by the 
harvesting ants which he notices in his Natural History of Animals 
(ii. 25). Of an incoming column most members brought in seeds, 
a few dead insects, and crushed land-shells, but none aphides; 
and though it is clear that ants are liable to be taken in some- 
times—as, for example, in the case of the gall-like eggs developing 
a small but well-armed “ cynips,” which they bring into their 
nests in mistake for seeds, and the violet seeds which they have 
been known to mistake for the larve of other ants—yet Mr. 
Moggridge found them soon able to discriminate small white 
beads, with which he tried to tempt them, from seeds and pup. 
The likely place for a nest, it appears, is indicated by patches of 
ange on ,the wild hillside covered with the plants which 
ave come up from seeds obtained from the lemon-terraces and 
dropped by the ants. The nests of Atta Barbara are excavated 
out of the earth or sandy rock, and have hard by a refuse mound 
or kitchen-midden of vegetable matter made up of the plant- 
rubbish, gnawed seed-coats, and earth pellets which would only 
crowd the space inside the nest. Some of these heaps are as 
large as a quart tankard. The sight of one of them led Mr. 
Moggridge to the inference that seed stores must underlie these 
nests, and that collections of materials so carefully sifted could 
not be for building. His first experiment failed to establish this, 
though he encountered troops carrying seed down subterranean 
es. His second, where the depth of the nest was limited by 
ard rock, exhibited almost at once large masses of seed stored in 
prepared chambers, some subcylindrical and others horizontal, with 
concave and floors composed and 
grains. ese granaries, averaging the size of a gentleman’s go 
watch, and situated from one and a half to six Pawo balew the 
surface, contained seed, grain, and dried fruits from twelve distinct 
species; and what was most remarkable was that the seed so stored, 
though moist, and though it was the season for germination, 
showed no signs of sprouting. There was abundant evidence of 
a power exercised by the ants to cheek germination, and this 
checking is not through lack of moisture, warmth, or atmospheric 
air, nor is the vitality of the seeds affected; but, whatever the 
process may be, it seems to require time and attention. Interruptions 
caused by other works in the nest and galleries may account for 
the occasional germination of seedsin the nests. Where this is 
the case, the growth is found to be checked at the earliest stage. 
The radicle is gnawed off, the seed carried out to dry, and after 
exposure carried in again for storage. “The seeds so malted, 
and the starch changed into sugar,” Mr. Moggridge has seen 
devoured by the ants, 

r. Moggridge notes that these ants apparently know how to 
preserve seeds intact at the precise depth below the soil at which 
the gardener would mostly sow his seed, though, if these very 
seeds were to be taken and sown by hand, they would germinate 
in the ordinary way. No doubt the compactness of the floors 
and ceilings points to exclusion of air; but the passage of 
moisture and the circulation by means of open galleries leading to 
the aries forbid us to accept this as a full explanation. The 
opinion that the seeds do thus remain intact, without decay or 
germination, is supported by the consideration that, were it 
otherwise, fresh supplies would be constantly needed, whereas 
it is observable that scarcely a seed is collected between 
the middle of January and the middle of March, and yet the 
granaries of a nest will be found well filled at the end of this 
period. The storehouses in which these minute gleaners collect 
plants and seeds of as many as eighteen distinct families, the 
results of wholesale plunder in the gardens of Southern Europe, 
are equally surprising. At Cannes, in connexion with one nest 
a complication of galleries and granaries was discovered as deep 
as twenty inches below the soil, and extending over a space of 
nearly six feet horizontally. At Mentone two nests were found 
to g° far into the hidden rock, the nests lying in the sandstone 
itself. The passages and galleries were a sort of tubular tunnels, 
which could be traced down to twenty-three inches below the 
surface in a vertical, and sixteen in a horizontal, direction. One 
tunnel communicated with a cell filled with winged ants and vari- 
ous seed, with walls not glazed, as some are, but coated with a 
cement distinguishable from the surrounding sandstone. This 
granary was horizontal, but other vertical galleries led to pear- 
shaped terminal cells, walled, coated, and floored with smooth 
plates of mica ‘and cement. In the galleries and granaries, 
a | with the ants were detected certain insects—spring-tails, 
small white ‘wood lice, and the larve of the elater beetle. 
When ants of different species meet them in the galleries fierce 
fights ensue, but not so fierce as those which between 
separate colonies of the same species, A battle between two 
nests of Atta Barbara lasted, Mr. Moggridge affirms, for forty-six 
days. A very hic account of one of these conflicts (pp. 
39-40) gives a good idea of the tenacity of the harvesters w 
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invaded by robbers of their own one Such raids appear to 
be systematic, and the motive of them consists in the “ struggle 
for existence” which is normal among ants, as in other com- 
munities, when the population is too large for its area :— 

It seems probable | writes Mr. Moggridge] that in warmer latitudes there 

are many conditions which favour the rapid increase of ants, so that a given 
tract of country in South Europe must have on an average more colonies to 
support than a like tract in the North, and that to meet this increase of 
population it has therefore become needful for these creatures to seek sub- 
sistence from many and dissimilar sources. The fierce conflicts over booty 
both between rival nests of the same and of distinct species tend to show 
that, even as things are, they frequently have to fight for food. 
It is ascertained, @ of this, that Atta Barbara and 
Atta Structor, though ordinarily feeding on grain and seeds, will, 
at least in times of scarcity, feed eagerly on animal food. A 
stirring tale is told of two medium-sized ants of the former 
species attacking a soft-bodied, smooth, greyish caterpillar :— 

When I first detected the group, the war was being waged in a tuft of 

over one of the entrances to the ants’ nest, and the caterpillar was 
striding along the leaves or thrusting itself between the culms in the ho; 
to shake off or brush away its little persecutors. From time to time it would 
viciously turn round and try to pluck away its assailants, but though it 
succeeded in stripping off by means of its fore legs and mouth five out of six 
= of the ant which was within its reach, they never released their 

At length a chance movement of mine shook the grass leaf on which 
they were, and ants and caterpillar rolled together down a rocky slope to 
about four feet distant. They tumbled over and over several times, but 
still the ants gripped their prey as firmly as ever. The last endeavour of 
the giant victim was to rub off the ants by burrowing into the soil, but on 
uncovering its retreat, I saw that their positions were stillthesame. After 
watching this oy for twenty minutes I returned home, carrying with 
me however the combatants; and when on my return I opened the box in 
which they were imprisoned, these bull-dog ants were clinging with 
mandibles locked as firmly as ever, and now as I write, in death they are 
clinging still, drowned in a sea of spirits of wine. 


An opportunity of observing the constructive and secretive 
skill of these ants, as well as of ascertaining their times of work 
and manner of feeding, was afforded to Mr. Moggridge by the 
capture of two colonies of Atta Barbara, which he kept in glass 
jars from autumn till the end of the following spring. In these 
they constructed their usual passages and chambers, working by 
“a, and so organizing their gangs and parties that there was no 
clashing or confusion. The arrangements were complete in 
nineteen days, and then systematic trains began to carry down the 
seeds, which their captor had placed at hand, into the granaries. 
Although very shy of being watched, they had such an attraction 
towards light and warmth that they allowed his lamp to act asa 

ll, so that they could be watched at their meals. And such 
eniveion afforded proof that, though the ant has been thought 
capable only of lapping up liquids or soft tissues, its toothed 
mandibles enable it to bay 34 off particles of flour from seeds 
macerated and sprouting. The influence which the ants possess 
over germination did not fail them in captivity, and their work, 
at night and in the dark, corroborated ristotle’s statement in 
part, though they made no reservation, as his ants did, about a 
“full moon” as a sine gud non. Mr. Moggridge holds that Atta 
Barbara and Atta Structor, as well as perhaps two other species, 
do not store their seeds in the North of Europe, although they do 
in the South, the reason being that in the former wet would 
hinder the preservation of seed, and the torpidity which results 
from cold obviates the necessity for stores of food. Perhaps, too, 
as has been s ted, the excess of ant population in the South 

sued of such fresh sources of subsistence as seeds and 


Mr. Moggridge adds an interesting, and we might almost say 
romantic, account of trapdoor spiders, which construct nests that 
close with a door—nests which are to other nests, as the author 
enthusiastically remarks, “ as the Mont Cenis Tunnel is to other 
tunnels.” But we cannot follow him into the strange and curi- 
ous details with which he illustrates this subject, and must content 
ourselves with referring the reader to his lively and agreeable 


IN THE LAP OF FORTUNE.* 


E have seldom met with a more unequal book than this. 

Parts of it are brisk, vigorous, lifelike, sustained ; and parts 
of it again are vapid, 9 spun out, and threadbare. Towards 
the end jally the fatal sense of “want of copy” seems 
to steal like a mildew over the pages; and the interest of 
the plot as a whole suffers because of its double climax—one of the 
most unfortunate methods of telling a story that an author can 
— We are puzzled too between /e vrai vrai and le faux vrai 
in the circumstances which are said to have happened. We do 
not know how much is real and how much make-up ; or whether, 
in spite of the apparent candour and circumstantiality of the 
“ Introductory Chapter,” the whole thing is not a myth after the 
manner of other novels. If so, the speciality of a true ground- 
work claimed for this story is only an ingenious way of givi 
it an air of truth by which the unwary may be ps 
to their discomfiture. Or it may be that a man was indeed 
murdered and hidden away in Mr. Hatton’s boyhood as he de- 
scribes, and that his father did “attend the inquest, and pub- 
lish a plan of the a map of murderous footsteps.” In 
any case, however, Mr. would have done well to have 


* In the Fortune: a “ Stranger than Fiction.” By Ji 
Hatton, ofthe Vailey of “The Tallants of 
3 Vola, London: Chapman & Hall. 1873. 


| 
made the ual discovery of the criminal the principal motif 
of his to thrown more con-; 


sequences to Magar and Johnston of the murder of Collinson than 
on the loves of Jacob and Lucy. The introductory chapter of 


‘which we spoke strikes the key-note of a sensational story of 


crime and mystery ; and yet the book is only an ordinary love- 
story with a few ups and downs of fortune thrown in to add 
to its length, and to give it the right.conventional stamp. 

In the Lap of Fortune was oe in a minor, or rather 
cruder, form some — ago; and it bears its date in that curious 
imitation of Mr. Dickens which it was the fashion for yo 
authors to adopt when the anvil on which “ Boz” had struck his 
fame was at its hottest. The description of Tom Titsy in the 
emphatic “rejoicing” of his face—“there was nothing but 
rejoicing from chin to forelock, he rejoiced in blue eyes, in a 
stumpy nose, in red cheeks, and in red hair ”—would never have 
been written had not Mr. Dickens begun this reiterative and 
exaggerated kind of personal inventory. Titsy’s house too, which 
had “evidently dropped from the clouds, or had been pitchforked 
from some other town into this particular corner of Middleton,” 
the “round bulbous lump of stone, and thatch, and steps, and 
window-sills, and lichens,” leaning against a friendly stable for 
support, betrays the source of the original sketch; and Silas 
Collinson, with his “ brown curly hair, and brown curly whiskers, 
and a brown velvet shooting-coat to match,” might have been one 


of the + master’s smaller silhouettes. Mr. Hatton, again, 
makes play with the wind, like his model. When Collinson 
is murdered at the mill, and the fellow shrieks in his 


agony, “the very wind stop as if to listen, and the river 
carried the awful sound down to the bridge. and lost it 
among the dark arches. Time seemed to stand still for a 
moment, as if the night had received a sudden shock; and then 
the wind gathered strength, and rushed at the mill as if it were 
about to drag forth the heart of its mystery. It shook the doors 
and broke in upon a half-opened window. It came back again 
and plunged beneath the water-wheel”—and did a great many 
other things after the manner of wind handled by authors who 
are not sure of the line which separates sense from nonsense. At 
another time this same wind, which had “come for miles and 
miles over sea and land,” blusters through three pages of copy. “It 
had rolled into foam the deep waters,” with more seafaring cir- 
cumstances than we care to extract. But one thing is slightly 
peculiar. When the “wise mariners who had caught the first 
sounds of its hoarse voice had sought shelter in creeks and bays,” 
the wind had been “too proud and haughty to seek them out, 
though they tossed and trembled as the giant by in full 
cry.” Also “it banged doors open,” and like the nursery rhyme 
¢ i children into fits,” “shouted down chimneys,” and 
“bellowed round corners,” and so on, till Mr. complained 
it made his head ache. But the wind did not care for his complain- 
ing, nor, if “ten thousand heads had ached,” would it have “ bated 
a jot of its rough humour.” Part of this rough humour consisted 
in running away with men’s caps, blowing the factory girls’ 
petticoats over their heads, and ing down boys as 5 were 
Fagen their masters’ shops, for all the world like the winds which 

. Dickens was so fond of taking in hand. Tom Titsy’s pretence 
of loosing a pigeon from his pocket when he has occasion to conceal * 
his emotion, and the manner in which Squire Northcote jingles his 
- and silver, and his gold and silver repeat his remarks, are 

. Dickens again, to the life ; and are really quite as good as, and 
no more strained than, wn ee of the greater gd work, 

We will make a further list of objections, and then we will turn 
to the pleasanter task of praise. en Jacob Martyn is ruined, 
he acts like a coward and a fool; mooning about as a kind of 
modern Master of Rav: with a bundle instead of a black 
cloak and plumed hat, indulging himself in sentimental melan- 
choly rather than setting his shoulder to the wheel and meeting 
his difficulties like a man. Add to this an uncomfortable un- 
certainty as to what he has to live on, and why he does not at 
once try to get something to do, and we have reason to object to 
a method of treatment which leaves so much in obscurity, while 
wo , the beau’ 0) ueen, whose word was 
law in her camp, have itive who was 
not a Romany at all? We know nothing personally of the people 
whose “ patter” Mr. Hatton has tconantned, with what amount 
of accuracy we do not pretend to determine ; but we always under- 
stood that they were as strict as the Jews and Hindus in their mar- 
seen, cat a @ gipsy queen would be as little likely to mix her 
pure blood with the muddy stream flowing in the veins of an 
contract with a Gentile, or a high-caste Brahmin with a low-caste 


Sudra. Again, the description of S ian, or Spen Whifller, 
is difficult to realize. Danent wale h depends for its success 
en accent, voice, ges ion, always comes out tame, 
if not silly, in print; and pen and that i editor 
Windgate Williams i are persons for the stage, not for a novel. 
We have seldom seen anything so extravagant as this latter 
gentleman ; and for our own malay ge hesitate to accept him 
manager. He might have for an editor of a in 
the Western but he would tas 
gant for an English pressman he is a caricature, and not 
not to be ignored. description of the garden on the day 
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of Jacob’s convalescence is see ae and tender; and the 
first love-making of the boy the girl whose sweet so 
floating from the factory windows, and whose lovely face fram 
in the opening made by a couple of panes, had made him love 
before he knew the meaning of the word, is a true idyl of a very 
pure kind. And it is natural; which perhaps the conscious 
sentiment of the young lad was not. The sentiment of early youth 
is rarely, if ever, conscious. It exists as a state of feeling, and 
maturity and remembrance give itits right name ; but at the time, 
while experience is still wanting, boys and girls have no know- 
ledge of their own drift; and if they begin with so much senti- 
ment as is ascribed to Jacob, they are likely to end with less man- 
liness. When it comes, however, to confessed consciousness and 
intentional love-making, Mr. Hatton has drawn a pleasant little 
picture. The awkward and timid lad by the side of the 
more matured and self-possessed girl; his lack of words and her 
readiness; his asking for the sign of favour that was all the 
world to him, but such a disappointing and tame little folly to 
her ; his over-sensitiveness fearing to offend, and her more womanly 
receptivity not unwilling to be offended—all this is admirably done. 
When we are reading about Jacob and Lucy in their young idyllic 
days we wish that Mr. Hatton had never tried to make himself 
a wag either with the wind or with such odd people as S 
Whiffler and Windgate Williams, but had con himself to 
pictures where he understood his subject and was master of his 
material. That Lucy should have remained constant to Jacob 
Martyn in all the uncertainty in which she was plunged with regard 
to his faithfulness, and that she should have retained so much sim- 
plicity of nature as to prefer him and her lilac print frocks 
to all the wealth and fashion and we | to which her sudden 
wealth introduced her, was highly creditable, if a little too good 
to be true. For either she was a lady by nature or she 
was not. If she was not, she could scarcely have learnt her 
part so quickly, and have played it to such perfection; work- 
ing first as a factory girl, and then as a cottage maid-of-all- 
work, not being exactly the most likely school of manners 
whence would issue a well-bred young heiress capable of becoming 
the belle of the season, and desired in marriage by gentlemen of 
high degree albeit given to unseemly bets. Andif she was natur- 
ally a gentlewoman, and therefore able to spring at one bound from 
her lower past to her higher present, then she would have fitted 
berself into her new circumstances with more real congeniality 
than we find; and she would not have suffered herself to yearn 
after the boy who could neither adorn nor her new 
sphere. Her ladyhood of bearing and education seems to us to 
come a little too suddenly, and to be also a little too uncertain. 
The whole platform is raised with too quick a jerk; but Lucy’s 
constancy is so pretty that we may forgive the unlikely circum- 
stances attending it. We wish, however, that In the Lap of 
Fortune had been more equal in strength; that it had not been 
distigured by the patent imitation we have — 


late King of Prussia with his and in not a few 
respects counte Baron Bunsen *, is a task very fitly entrusted 
to the approved circumspection of d von Ranke. Few 
royal correspondents can have habitually allowed themselves more 
latitude of expression than Frederick Wiliam IV., and it is suffi- 
ciently apparent that any approach to a publication of the letters 
in their entirety would have created a of scandal in poli- 
tical and diplomatic circles. The selection, as we have it, serves 
to illustrate the extreme vivacity of the monarch’s temperament, 
amounting at times to an entire failure of discretion and self- 
character’ far Vy of policy 
ter consistency by indicating certain lines o icy to 
which, amid all apparent vacillations, he persistently sand It 
is only to be deplored that these cherished maxims were usually 
unsound, and were indeed but modifications of his Lit mamma 
idea of the divine right of princes, which appears 
throughout the ence in every variety of shape. It 
actuated his memorable contrary to n’s earnest 
solicitations, to accept the tender of the German Imperial 
Crown in 1848, inasmuch as the offer came from the represen- 
tatives of the people instead of from the severeigns who alone were 
in his eyes entitled ee make it. The same first principle is par- 
ticularly a: it in his communieations respeeting the insignifi 
cant Neuchatel affair, which,im Von Ranke’s finally 
caused the overthrow of reason which his death. 
Frederick William would sooner have lost entire provinces to a 
monarchy than have transferred, as he was in this instance com- 
pelled to do, a handful of faithful lieges to the jurisdiction of a re- 
public—the negation, as he deemed it, of the one divine pattern of 
government. e habitual violence of his expressions in speaking 
* Aus dem Briefwechsel Friedrich Willhelms IV. mit Bunsen. Von 
— Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 


of democracy and democrats in general is almost incredible ; few 
men of equal refinement of taste and intellectual ability would 
have exhibited themselves in so thoroughly undignified a light. 
On the other hand, the very vehemence of his antipathies oc- 
casionally forced him upon sound ideas, although these are seldom 
placed upon the right basis. We find him, for example, deeply 
impressed with the importance of the English alliance; but onl 
in the chimerical expectation of imposing with its aid a ¢ 
upon the progress of Liberal views upon the Continent. With all 
his seeming instability, he clung tenaciously to this project, and 
might not improbably have shaken off his dependence upon Russia 
during the Crimean War had it been possible for England to 
afford him any encouragement. The plan towards which the 
Jerusalem Bishopric was to have been the first step was also 
never abandoned ; he aimed, to the last, at importing a more 
sacerdotal element into the Prussian Church, after the pattern of 
the English, and at putting the sy | Places under a general pro- 
tectorate of the t Christian Powers. Bunsen, whose in- 
tellect had not a little in common with his master’s, appears, 
so far as we can conjecture from the tenor of the TEing’s 
references to his letters, in the character of a moderator, and not a 
very successful one. The sympathy between the two was 
evidently most complete at the beginning of their official relations ; 
Bunsen’s mind, disciplined, it may be suspected, by daily inter- 
course with English statesmen, growing steadily in width and 
candour, while the King becomes continually more mystical, 
quixotic, and vituperative. A decided change for the worse is 
apparent after the events of 1848. On the whole, Strauss’s cha- 
racter of him as the personification of the Romantic school upon 
the throne seems fair enough, though we must demur to the 
implied parallel between him and the statesman and warrior, if 
enthusiast, Julian. The resemblance to Charles I. is far more 
apparent. The correspondence, which has evidently been edited 
with extreme discretion, is divided into twelve sections, the most 
important of which are those respectively relating to the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, the events of 1848, the offer of the Imperial Crown, 
the Eastern question, and the affairs of Neufchatel. 

Theodor *, the in general of contem- 

rary wars, produces a po history of the recent great struggle 
Thich fulfils all requirements from books of this 
scription ; the narrative being ample, the illustrations copious and 
excellent, and the whole pervaded by a spirit of moderation and 
fairness not always to be Found in works of the kind pre for 
domestic consumption by a patriotic public. Without any imposing 
literary pretensions, the book is fairly written, and, without being 
unduly technical, shows a competent knowledge of the strategic 
department of the subject. The first part comes down to the 
battle of Gravelotte. 

Professor Held’s little work on the industrial press of Germany ¢ 
contains a useful account of the principal newspapers and other 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of — affecting the 
interests of artisans, from the organs of the International to merely 
technical publieations, The author belongs to the school known 
in Germany as that of Academic Socialism, which occupies a 
middle position between the strictly socialistic and the Manchester 
school, being distinguished from the former by its repudiation of 
communism, and from the latter by its hostility to the principle of 
laissez-faire. The State, it contends, should interfere by means of 

islation, and its legislation should encourage trade unions, 
tribunals of arbitration, and the co-operative a Professor 
Held considers that trade unions may be made to afford a valuable 
barrier against the destructive doctrines of the International; he 
favours co-operation for the same reason, and as tending to thin 
the ranks of the proletariat. His school is vigorously attacked by 
Herr L. Bamberger j, a lawyer apparently, and a disciple of the 
orthodox school in political economy. Bamberger taunts the 
Academic Socialists with encountering the social question without 
@ social answer, maintains the /aissez-faire principle unconditionally, 
and is compelled in consistency to extend it to combinations among 
workmen, which he would evidently be glad to suppress if he 
could see his way. His book is based to a canal Aes extent on 
the Report of the English Parliamentary Committee ; the appendix 
contains the statutes of some German trade societies, and other 


The influence of Richard Rothe § on the development of Ger- 
man theology ises to be far more considerable than might 


have been anticipated in the case of a divine whose learning, 
though remarkable, did not transcend the high standard of his 
a Be catholicity of whose sympathies unfitted him for 
party rship, and whose modest and diffident character in- 
clined him to remain in the background. The important position he 
obtained in his latter years is mainly attributable to his character 
as a connecting link een the great conservative school of 
theology which arose in Germany after the War of Liberation, 
represented by Neander, Olshausen, and kindred spirits, and the 
modern critieal sehool of. which Schenkel, Holzmann, and Weisz- 
acker are types. Uniting the profound religious feeling of the first 
* Der Krieg Frankreich, 1870-71. Won Th, Fontane. Hibd. 1. 
Berlin : Williams & 
deutsche i der G Von Dr. A. Held. Leipzig: 
egenwart. Leipzig 


Die 
& Humblot, 
Die Arbeiter, unter dem Gesichtspunkte des Vereinsrechtes. Von L. 
Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Richard Rothe; ein christliches Lebensbild. Auf Grund der Briefe 
— entworfen von, F, Nippold. Wittenberg: Koelling. London: 
ner. 


a good idea, but it might have been better wrought; and Mr. 

Hatton has used up in one book the ground-plan of two, without 

giving his readers a sense of richness, but only one of a certain 

_ poverty of method which needed an extra ance of material 
to make up the necessary amount, 
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to the scientific spirit of the second, he represented each on its best 
side, and facilitated the inevitable transition from the first, now 
well nigh exhausted, to the second, scarcely as yet in the full tide 
of activity. The present extremely interesting biography, based 
upon authentic details and a mass seeagealionn enables us to 
trace Rothe’s mental history with much precision. It may almost 
be said to express in miniature the yr ! of the last half-century 
of German theology. In his youth the emotional element is 
naturally most developed; we find him under strong pietistic 
influences, narrow, passionate, — and writing of other 
schools of thought in a style which reminds us not a little 
of the deliverances of the early Tractarians in such books as 
Froude’s Remains. But his gentle spirit was incapable of long 
retaining this pugnacious attitude; a period of religious melan- 
choly supervened, then a healthy promoted by a 
residence at Rome, which effectually c him of any Catholi- 
cizing tendencies. In his capacity of chaplain to the Prussian 
Embassy at Rome he was brought into intimate relations with 
Bunsen, whose influence appears to have been thoroughly whole- 
some. We part with him at the close of this volume on his 
return to Germany preparing to enter upon the course which imper- 
ceptibly, and as it were in his own despite, made him ultimately 
the leader,of the most important of those schools in thought in Ger- 
many whose labours are strictly confined to the field of theology. 
The biography, which is composed in a spirit of perfect appre- 
ciation, contains many incidental notices of other remarkable 
personages, such as Bunsen, Jean Paul, and Hegel. 

Dr. Paul de Lagarde *, in a phlet composed in a dry, pre- 
cise, quaint, and yet telling style, insists upon the unscientific 
character of German theology, evinced, according to him, by the 
contradictions among the twenty-five existing theological facul- 
ties. The remedy pro so far as we can understand, is the 
suppression of them all, and the organization of theological in- 
struction upon a new basis. Combined with this are suggestions 
for a much more extensive innovation in the prevailing views on 
these subjects, the precise purport of which remains somewhat 
obscure, notwithstanding the terseness of the author's style. His 
brevity, an excellent property in itself, is carried to such a length 
as to be a positive disadvantage ; he has manifestly made his sub- 
ject clear to himself, but has forgotten that it may not be equally 
so to unpre’ readers. 

It is rather a ing of the question for O. F. Gruppe t to 
entitle his work on the supposed interpolations in the works of 
the Latin poets—a question, even if fairly mooted, still at best 
sub judice—after the infallible and incorruptible judge of the nether 
world. To us the title appears a downright libel upon Aeacus, as 
implying that he was accustomed to sentence upon the 
strength of his own subjective impressions ing the delin- 
quent’s physiognomy, without the slightest heed of the sworn 
testimony in the case. Such is literally the method of Herr 
Gruppe, whose sole canon of evidence is his own esthetic feeling. 
and whose chief standard of poetical excellence is conciseness of 
expression. It is enough for him that any poem, from a satire or 
epistle down to the simplest ode, should be capable of abbrevia- 
tion without material injury to the sense; everything not strictly 
essential is at once stigmatized as an interpolation; the oldest 
MSS. become waste parchment; and the herd of ordinary com- 
mentators flee in affright, leaving Messrs. Gruppe, Lehrs, and 
Peerlkamp wrangling over the wretched bard’s mutilated remains. 
We shall not dispute that Herr Gruppe has in a few instances 
shown that Horace might have written better if he had written 
more concisely, but that is quite a different thing from proving 
that Horace always wrote as isely as he might have done. 
In the majority of cases, however, there appears positively no 

und for his suspicions ; where there is any appearance of such, 
it usually rests on the silent assumption of an obvious fallacy, that 
the course of thought of a classic poet, whose writings must be 
full of allusions rendered unintelligible by time, should be as clear 
to us as to his contemporaries. He finds fault, for instance, with 
an apparently unseasonable allusion to a compliant Myrtale at the 
end of the ode addressed to Tibullus; how does he know that 
Myrtale was not at the poet’s elbow when he wrote? We find 
also the usual minor fallacies of hypercriticism, such as denying 
Horace the right to take metrical liberties, and ing at a word 
which he happens to have only used once, as though he were 
under any obligation to use it oftener than he wanted it. At the 
utmost this subjective criticiam can demonstrate nothing except 
the validity of the maxim de gustibus; the question is really one 
of ex evidence, and here Herr Gruppe’s case completely 
breaks down. The incriminated passages, it is palpable from the 
Eatinity, could not have been forged long after the age of 
Augustus; and Gruppe himself admits that passages regarded by 
him as spurious are quoted by Martial, and even by Seneca. We 
should have to assume that the writings of one of the most 

pular poets of his day were, without any assignable motive, dis- 
death, and that these interpolations beguiled the credulity and 
eluded the notice of contemporaries with the genuine copies 
in their own libraries. The absurdity of the supposition needs no 
comment, 


From the uncultivated condition, as is to be supposed, of the 


Von Paul 
de Lagarde. Gittingen: Dieterich, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Aeacus. Ueber die mit 
besonderer Riicksicht Horaz. on . Gruppe. Berlin: Reimer. 
London Willisms Sexgate. 


language, the German Renaissance * has left few traces of itself 
except in the domain of art. Here the fusion of the peculiar and ~ 
well-marked type of national character with exotic ents has 
produced a very distinguishable style of performanee, an excellent 
idea of which may be obtained from the descriptions and illustra- 
tions of Herr Liibke, the first part of whose work on the subjeet 
we have already noticed with commendation. — 

Wilhelm Konig’s + accountof the circumstances which led to 
the composition of his work on brings to mind the 
pertinent inquiry in the Tempest :— 

Would they believe me 
IfI should say, I saw such islanders ? 

We are fairly at a loss to determine whether his alleged shipwreck 
among the OE hey Nororis and escape with his 
Sh in his pocket to the milder yet not wholly unob- 
jectionable Mepongwehs, is to be accepted as erg sar or as 
allegory. It is more to the purpose to be able to describe him as 
a pleasing and judicious, if not a powerful or very original, critic. 
The three of Shakspeare’s plays most immediately connected with 
moral and social problems— Hamlet, the Merchant of Venice, and 
Measure for Measure—are selected as his main theme, to which 
are ge an agreeable essay on As You Like It, as a type of 
the idyllic drama, and an enumeration of the faint resemblances 
which may be dubiously traced between Shakspeare and the 
most remote of all great from his style and spirit—Dante. 

The European reputation which “Gregor Samarow” } has un- 
doubtedly managed to acquire by an indifferent novel must be 
accepted as an illustration of the general love of gossip, no less 
striking than that afforded by the book itself, admitting its con- 
tents to be really authentic, of the quantula sapientia regitur 
mundus. The identification of the author with an ex-secretary of 
the King of Hanover has naturally directed considerable attention 
to the incidents and conversations of his fiction, in so far as the 
have a bearing on the downfall of the Hanoverian kingdom. It 
is probable that they actually contain authentic information on 
this head, the value of which, however, is much impaired by the 
form in which the author has chosen to impart it. Acquaintance 
with the secrets of Hanoverian policy does not involve @ corre- 
oe familiarity with the mysteries of the great Cabinets of 

urope. We find little respecting these that Herr Meding might 
not have learned or surmised from the journals or from State 
papers ; while his artistic presentation of it is so heavy, tasteless, 
and spiritless, that nothing save the anticipation of surprising a 
State secret could nerve an average reader to face its intolerable 
tedium. The indelicacy of ing the confidential conversations 
of living persons, if they are genuine, needs as little comment as the 
silliness of the proceeding, if they are not. If rulers and statesmen 
are to be brought on the stage, they might at least be spared the 
humiliation of being made to talk like so many Herr Medings. 
We should attach no value to the book, except as regards the 
light it may possibly throw on the proceedings of the ex-King of 
Hanover, a subject hardly worth illuminating at this time of day. 
The continuation, “ Mines and Countermines,” is even more vapid. 
opie a affects us with a much stronger impression 

unreality. 

Paul Heyse’s “ Children of the World” § isa very different kind 
of novel, and is quite as successful as can be expected in a long 
romance from the of a writer whose forte consists in the 
artistic manipulation of single incidents. It has hitherto been his 
plan to select from the great stage of human life such indi- 
vidualized groups as admitted of ready severance from the rest, 
such incidents and miniature histories as, complete in themselves, 
allowed dramatic treatment on a restricted scale. The repre- 
sentation of a throng of personages is something new to him, and, 
as might be expected, the picture has rather the air of a mosaic 
formed by the dexterous junction of portions originally distinct. 
Each section, however, is perfeetly well executed in itself, and 
the whole is at least a succession of very pleasing studies of culti- 
vated German society. Not, indeed, that the action moves 
throughout in the highest ci but Herr Heyse, @ pupil of 
Goethe’s, is too thoroughly in culture to be able to divest 
himself of urbanity for a moment, and his characters 
wear a semblance of extreme refinement. The various incidents 
of the book are strung upon the adventures of a young professor, 

of more c than the heroes of modern novels in 
general, and interesting as a carefully studied type of his class. 
Some of the episodes have an air of actuality ; at the conclusion 
Strauss’s recent work is unmistakably alk to. The subor- 
dinate personages are well drawn, in some instances typi 
such as the simple-minded old painter, the literary princess, 
the sanctimonious candidate in theology. The principal female per- 
sonages, as is usual with Heyse, enlist sympathy from the strength 
of their affections, and exhibit various phases of the emotional 
type. On the whole, the romance wants none of the reeommenda- 
tions of the author's novelettes except their unity of structure. The 
style, as usual, is perfect. 

* Geschichte der deutschen Renaissance. Yon W, Ltbke. Stuttgart: 
Ebner & Seubert. London: Asher & Co. 

Shakespeare als Dichter, Weltweiser and Christ. Vi - Kinig. 
Me : Luckhardt. London: Williams & Nergate. awe 
~ Am Zeitroman. Vow Gregor Samarow. 4 Bde. 


ger. London: Williams & 
Evuropiiische Minen und inen: Zeitroman, Von Gregor Samarow. 
Bd. 1. Stuttgart: Hallberger. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Kinder der Welt : Roman. Von Paul Heyse. 3 Bde, Berlin: Hertz. 
Lane Williams & Norgate. : : ‘ 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


The Satunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Revrew takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 

Now ready, VOLUME XXXIV., bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. — PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS, 


THIS DAY and NEXT 


3. 

Fine Arts and Collections, the Technological and Natural 

—- 
M to Ils. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—ALEXANDRA sit, and 


ot INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, st which Twelve Hundred Pounds 


will be in Price 
Dev Five Payment at the Doors, 
and Sixpence. Season Tickets admit to Season 
Guinea, now, Each holder of s Guines 


receive 
Art Union. Five Shillings Guines will aside 
de to form « Fund 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—The Station which adjoins the 
in communication with King's Cross and Great Northern Stations, 


ene of tho ont ; NCERT 
HALL, capable of seating which 

and is about tae same clas es 
are Messrs. BERTRAM & 

ef will be time to to time. NCERTS, 


MUSICAL UNION.—JAELL with VIEUXTEMPS, exp’ 


from Paris._Tuesday, May 2.— Pianoforte Quintet, 114, 
C, with Fugue, Beetho Vasiations for Piano and Violoncelio "D. endelesohn ; 
Aris and Gevoite: Vieuxtempe; Piano Solos, Heller, Chopin, Schuman 
Tickets for Three, One Guinea, and Single A Admissions, payable at the — to "Austin, Cashier, 
Half-a-Guinea. J. ELLA, Director. 


R SIMS REEVES _hae the honour to announce that, 


rom his recent severe i his ANNU. 

BENEFIT CONCERT wit will Given at James’ on vening, ‘May 27, whe when nthe 

following Artists adame winerlags mn, Miss Helen Dalton, and 

Alvsleben ; Mr. Mr. Pyatt, and . Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles fall 

Orchestral combination : Messrs. Cc 

and Arthur Sullivan.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Stall 

& 

and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


ME. SIMS REEVES’S BENEFIT CONCERT.—On this 
occasion Mr. Sims Reeves will sing, ye Mr. | ws the celebrated duet,“ The Lord 
is a Man of War,” from Han del’s Oratorio “ Israel in Tickets at Boosey & Co. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 


nes ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
DoeRe's GREAT PICTURE of of “ CHRIST | LEAVING the 


PRAETORIUM, with anity Martyrs.” “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” An dromeda,” &e., at RE GALL: GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to 8! Admission. 


PICTURES in the LOUVRE GALLERY.—ON VIEW, 


a Collection of fine PRINTS from the priaci: in this 
PE GRAND FINE ART GiLLeRy % Rathbone Place 


celebrated Collection._AUTOT 
(Next door to Winsor & Newton’ ty 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—From the present da date until August 16, 


inclusive, VISITORS will be admitted to V ILLECTIONS on Mentors 


from Ten _—- pt o’clock,on Wednesdays and Fridays from Ten till Six anak, and on 
Saturdays elve till Eight o'clock. ring the remainder of August, on Monday: 
ridays from Ten till Six o'clock, and on Saturdays from Twelve ‘al 


Ww 
casei ag J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librari 
wan. 
British Museum, May 9, 1873. ‘ 


LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 


wee DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, 
ay 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the Chair. 
First List of Stewards. 


Mr. Sheriff Perkins. 
Jona: 


The Hon. Henry Cowper, M.P. 
Dr. Dasent, D.C.L. Pim. M.P. 
Henry Al Poy Poynder, Esq., M.A. 


His Grace ‘the Duke of yy K.G. 
Rev. Duck wor 

ncan, R.A 

The Rev, Dean of Durham. 
Viscount Enfield, M 


The Earl of Aberdeen ee Vers Bev. the Dean of Lincoln. 
His Grace the Duke xe of Argyll. K. 
George Bentley, Lieutenan’ ice, 
B Esq. Right Hon. William M.P. 
Rev. =A Junius 8. Morgan, E: 
The Lord Blach ford. Samuel Morl ey. 
Henry W. AL Bolckow, MP. Kenneth R. ‘urchison, Eva. 
William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. The Lo ier and Ettrick. 
rt Brondwater, Esq., F.R.G.S. The Earl of Normanton. 
Right | Hon. H. A. Bruce. M.P. Frederick Ouvry, Fea F.8.A. 
lg in Bond Cabbell, Esq..M.A.,F.R.S Love Jones-Parry, Esq.. M.P. 
ight Hon. Sir James W. Colvile. Fae Pender, Esq., Mo P. 
I 
I 


Lord Arthur 
Sir Titus Salt, Bart. 


Sir William Bart., F.R.S. Alfred . Eeq.. F.R.S. 
Right Hon. Chichester ortescue, M.P. Samuel Spaldia 
rge Godwin, Esq., F.R.S Right Hon. the Speaker. 
ht Hon. G. J. Gischen, M.P. Wiliam 
Charles Grim Russell 8 
enry Irving, Esq. Colone’ 
Sir Walter C'James, Bart., M.A. The Lo 
Hi James, Eeq., Q.C. M.P. 
John Winter His Excellen de Weyer. 


ohn Walter, Esq., M.P. 
oseph Whitworth, Bart., D.C.L. 
. Canon Wi tt, D.D. 


Samuel Laing, 
Lionel Lawson, Esq 
John Lei Esq., F.S.A. 
ward W. G. Wills, Esq. 
John Delaware Lewis, Esq., M.P., M.A. The Lord Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Dinner at Half-past 6 for 7 precisely, at which hour the Chair will be taken. 
10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


BE BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated | by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
IXTY- FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held 
reemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, on Saturday, May %, the Very Reverend the Dean 
of WESTMINSTER i in the r. Since a the foundation of f the Society th the sum of Coed 10s. 
ted in relieving the Widows and of British Artists, and di nemo 


hans h: received Annuities amo to £ (0s. 
idowy and ‘teen Orohane here received Annuities canting to 
Artists’ nt 's Tickets, 21s., 128. 6d., may be obtained of the 
Stewards at Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern, and of the Secretary, Mr. L. Youne. 
Square, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 | 45 Harle Street, W.—Incor- 
of Knowieage. The The Halfterm for the College and School will begin on 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Mr. HULLAH, Professor of Harmony and Vocal Music, Wednesday, 
Fee for the Cou: Tee, 108. the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Collections, | J NDIA CIVIL SERVIOR—The following are the SUC- 
Competition for the Civil Service of 


re CANDIDATES at the recent Open 


~ 
= 
« 


Ms. 3 Square, W—Addrem, tl June 5 Grazeley Court, 


the. Charing Crom Staton). MCD. or and ot 

PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 

condition. Frames Pictures Cle 
CHARLES DEAR, 3 Southampton Street, Strand. 


| 
Extravagance, 
The | | of the Vienna Exhibition. : 
Saturday (May 17)—Great Flower Show, open performance (once 
i 
Tharsday—Opere, Hobin Hood ai 3. __ _ 
In order of Total No. In order of Total 
‘ Merit. | of | Merit. 
Wileon, 19. Place, G. 1,273 
#2. Macleane, W. 90. Farrer, H. 1,583 
Merk, W. R. 21. Thorburn, W. M. 1,20 
$4, Finlay, J. O28. Mitchell, T.C. 1,588 
Buasell, W. 25. Marriott, C. BR. 1,187 
Mackay, D. L. M. 926. Primrose, A.J. 1168 
9. Hughes, #27, Anderson, J. D. 1168 
10. Hewson, F. 28. O'Farrell. 1,147 
15. ells, W. 33. Fiddian, J. P. 1108 
| 16. Pennington, H. F, D. ..........-. 34. Tremenheere, J. H. A. 1,096 
35. wer. G 
| 


